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It’s one of the thousands of enterprises started every year by people who want to be in business 

for themselves. 

The Travelers and its independent agents and brokers are experts at meeting the insurance 
needs of just such people. 

That, plus the fact that many of our independent agents and brokers are themselves owners of 
their own businesses, should make you think about The Travelers the next time you're 
considering new or increased insurance of any kind, including business life insurance. 





You can find the name of an independent Travelers agent or : 
so obroker in the Yellow Pages. | 
5 PIA : At The Travelers, we believe that our concern for you asan | 
“Camere ~— individual is one of the important reasons why we are one of the | | | 


world’s largest insurance companies. 


THE TRAVELERS 


We offer life, health, auto, and homeowners insurance and mutual funds and variable annuities for individuals, and virtually all forms of insurance for businesses. The Travelers Insurance 


Company, The Travelers Indemnity Company, Travelers Equities Sales Inc,, and other Affiliated Companics of The Travelers Corporation, Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 

















ALetter from the Publisher 


ast Tuesday morning, TIME Correspondent Wilton Wynn was 
L walking to his office in Rome when he recalled that exactly 
eight years ago to the day, he had been urgently summoned to 
Egypt to cover a war; Anwar Sadat’s 


Egyptian army had crossed the Suez. 
Only hours later, Wynn was again sum- 
moned to Cairo, this time to cover car- 
nage of a different kind: the assassina- 
tion of Sadat. It was a haunting journey 


fora man whohadspentelevenyearsasa » 
correspondent in Egypt and dozens of , 


hours in intimate talk with its slain lead- 
er. It was one of many dramatic experi- © 
ences of TIME staffers around the world 
who helped report this week’s cover 
package on the tragic events in Cairo. 
Earlier that day Photographer Barry 
Iverson was watching a parade of Egyp- 


tian weaponry through his telephoto 
lens. He heard gunfire. In moments, he was staring at Sadat’s fall- 
en presidential photographer, who had “blood streaming from his 
face.” Later, via telephone with NBC’s Tom Brokaw in New York, 
Iverson was one of the first eyewitnesses to describe the scene toan 
anxious U.S. TV audience. Meanwhile, Wynn and Cairo Bureau 
Chief Robert C. Wurmstedt lined up an interview with Egypt's 
new leader, Hosni Mubarak, and Correspondents Roland Fla- 
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Nation 

Sadat’s death creates 
policy dangers and 
opportunities for 

the U.S. » Hard lob- 
bying gains converts 
for selling AWACS to 
the Saudis. » Con- 
gress asks tough ques- 
tions about the MX 
and B-1. » Discor- 
dant voices among the 
economic advisers 

> Voluntarism: the 
Spirit is willing, but 
the cash is weak 


12 

Cover: Once again 
the forces of hatred 
lash out against a 
symbol of peace. Cut 
down by assassins’ 
bullets, Egypt's An- 
war Sadat leaves a 
legacy of confusion 
and despair—but also 
of hope that his vision 
may still prevail 
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American Scene 

In Des Moines, Dem- 
ocrats take a cram 
course in the new 
politics so they can 
better fight an old en- 
emy—Republicans 


90 

Environment 

Genetic engineering 
applied to agriculture 
promises a big harvest 
in corn and cash, both 
for farmers and giant 
corporations 
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World 

Nuclear protest in 
Europe. » An inter- 
view with Frangois 
Mitterrand. » Greeks 
face an election that 
might go to the left 


95 

Medicine 

Two Americans and a 
Swedish doctor share 
the Nobel Prize for 
pioneering studies 

of how the brain 
functions 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 





miniand Jack Whitearrived from Bonnand Nairobi to profile the 
assassins and follow the funeral preparations. 

When the news broke, Jerusalem Bureau Chief David Aik- 
man was lunching with some influential Palestinians in the Israe- 
li-occupied West Bank and could only watch in silence as they 
raised their glasses to toast Sadat’s assailants. Diplomatic Corre- 

sauwooventy spondent Strobe Talbott experienced an 
ominous sense of déja vu. He was with 
Libyan Strongman Muammar Gaddafi 
in 1979, when the signing of the Camp 
David accords was shown on television 
Says Talbott: “I remember the concen- 






Correspondent Wynn with Sadat in Aswan, 1979 
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The Attack: Leaping 
from a truck, four sui- 
cidal attackers rake 
Sadat’s reviewing 
stand with a fusillade 
of gunfire. The dead 
and dying collapse in 
a tangle of chairs as 
spectators flee and se- 
curity men dive for 
cover 
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Design 

In a new book that 
seems both coarse and 
hasty, Tom Wolfe 
tries to make sense of 
the past few decades 
of architecture 


104 

Behavior 

A book by a 17th cen- 
tury Japanese samu- 
rai about how to be 
fierce and brave is 
selling like hotcakes 
to corporate bigwigs 


trated, determined hatred that his eyes 
were beaming at the image of Sadat.” 

A team of experienced Middle East 
hands worked on the cover package in 
New York, including Associate Editor 
William E. Smith, who has specialized in 
Middle East stories since 1973, and Staff 
Writer William Drozdiak, Cairo bureau 


chief until last summer. Supervising the 
entire Sadat section was International 
Editor Karsten Prager, onetime Middle East bureau chief, who 
recalls his own invigorating colloquies with Sadat: “Sooner than 
any other Arab leader, he recognized the value of putting his case 
to the Western world. His openness was one of his best qualities.” 


Vege 





Cover: Illustration by Burt Silverman 
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Economy & Business 
Private pensions face 
the inflation squeeze 
> Kuwait's contro- 
versial $2.5 billion 
deal. » Gambling 
troubles for Playboy 


110 

Video 

A Town Like Alice, an 
acclaimed Australian 
drama, comes to PBS. 
> Jaclyn Smith plays 
Jacqueline Kennedy 
on ABC 
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The Consequences: 
The effects of Sadat's 
death on Egypt, the 
Middle East and the 
world require fresh 
calculations. » The 
life and times of 

a rebel-turned-peace- 
maker. » Henry Kis- 
Singer assesses a 
friend 


83 

Sport 

As the play-offs begin, 
baseball's rhythms 
are out of whack, its 
fans are disenchant- 
ed, and its best team is 
at home 
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Deke. BY? Kagete Cnoug ham election 


In 1977, Oldsmobile made an 
innovative move. They intro- 
duced the first American cars 
with available diesel V8 power. 
Now, with over 387,000 diesel 
Oldsmobiles on the road, Olds- 
mobile is the number one seller 

of diesels in America, and diesel 
Oldsmobile popularity keeps 
growing. 


A new diesel V6 for 1982. 


The number of diesel engines 
available in Oldsmobiles 1s grow: 
ing, too. In addition to 
the diesel V8, anew 
diesel V6 is now avail- 
able for 1982 Cutlass £ 
Supreme Coupeand_ { 
Sedan models to offer 
a great combination 
of high mileage and 
high style. 
Altogether, more 
diesel-powered Olds- 
mobiles will be sold in 
the next year than in any 


year in the past. But, itisn't «72 
just because there will be so aa 


many diesel Oldsmobile models to 












ve 


advances, like the Fast-Start Glow 
Plug System, roller hydraulic 
lifters and the inherent smoothness 
of the V-type design. 

It's because diesel Oldsmobiles 
offer some very basic and impor- 
tant things people want. 

Diesel Oldsmobiles offer com- 
parable fuel economy to that of 
many smaller cars and a cruising 
range few can match. All on diesel 
fuel which is traditionally less 


at resale. 
» While it may vary by geo- 
4, graphic location, many 
used car guides indicate 
that current resale 
™ prices, averaged out, . 
show a Substantial recov- 
F éry of the original cost of 
the diesel option, 


choose from. Or even because of the We could get more ehical But 


impressive diesel engineering 


FOR AN INFORMATIVE BROCHURE WRITE; _ 
Diesel Oldsmobiles, 920 Townsend Street, Lansing, MI 48921 


let's face it, What really counts is 


what a diesel does. Not what it is. 
And what a diesel does in an Olds- 
mobile is to give you roomy, com- 
fortable and stylish alternatives 
to the proposition of making very 
practical choices. So that 
mil 


even today, there’s still 
Di | il . 


room to doit with style. 
MODELS Est. Est. EPA Est. 


Fuel 

Cutlass P 5 
Suoreme 6) 19.8 36 712 
al (V8) 19.8 34 673 
Cutlass (yg) 18.2 34 618 
Delta 88 (V8) 26.0 34 684 

Custom (ye) 22.0 33 726 
Toronado (V8) 22.8 36820 


Use estimated mpg for ison. Your mileage and 
tange may differ eoending bn speed Gistpace weather 
Actual highway mileage and range | 1H 

es are i EPA estimates by the 
plancard fuel bi Cap; ity Fati ron lower 

if. Ppire are enui Ww engines 

produced by ot visions. ae of affiliated 
companies worldwide ft 


J ur dealef for details. Olds- 
mobile noe oft SEPA Vl eslonates Se your 
dealer for actual EPA estimates | 











America’s number one seller of diesel cars. 


‘Jury Still Out 


To the Editors 

Overwhelming is the word I would use 
for my own service as a juror [Sept. 28]. I 
was astonished to discover how biased I 
was, even in areas where I had been cer- 
tain I could be objective. I would encour- 
age every citizen who is ever called for jury 
duty to accept. It was a privilege as well as 

a learning process 
Sherry Terzian 
Los Angeles 


Since the first time I was asked to 
serve on a jury, I have maintained that ev- 
eryone believes in the system until asked 
to serve on a jury 


Joseph B. Mirsky 
West Palm Beach, Fla 
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Two days prior to reading “We, the 
Jury I walked out of criminal court 
with eleven fellow jurors, having recom- 
mended the death sentence in a first- 
degree-murder trial. We shared one com- 
mon feeling when the trial was over; we 
had done what we had to do, not what we 
wanted to do. Those six days were among 
the most difficult and exhausting of my 
life. It was an “irksome, boring, vital, re- 
warding” and sobering ordeal 

Leslie Grogan 
Coral Gables, Fla 


In my opinion we greatly overuse the 
jury system. It is sheer waste to impanel a 
jury for every auto-accident case. In high- 
ly technical civil suits, experienced and 
impartial judges can get to the merits ina 
fraction of the time. It is usually the side 
that feels that those merits need to be 
skirted that demands a jury 

William J. Weipert Jr., Circuit Judge 
38th Judicial Circuit of Michigan 
Monroe, Mich 


As a criminal defense lawyer, I con- 
sider choosing a jury one of the most im- 
portant and terrifying aspects of a trial be- 
cause it is my job to make sure those 
twelve people see my client's side of the 
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case. None of my questions in voir dire is 
pointless. During that process, it is impos- 
sible for me to explain to a juror just why I 
ask a particular question. Yet when I pre- 
sent my case, I hope the reason becomes 
clear. Since my client’s life is in the hands 
of those twelve people in the box, I want to 
know as much about them as I can 
Reesa Evans-Marcinczyk 
Assistant State Public Defender 
Green Bay, Wis 


A potential juror should accept his call 
for service only on a voluntary basis. Tell- 
ing someone he has to serve under threat 
of penalty, and with disregard for hard- 
ship or loss of income, is not the best way 
to pick fair-minded jurors 

Leonard Clairmont 
Honolulu 


Your story on jury duty was superb. 
Sometimes, as you know, one ts “bumped” 
on voir dire because he is a reader of TIME 

Sophie Chrissoveloni 
New York City 


Goldwater's Right 


I have deep admiration for Barry 
Goldwater for his criticism of Moral Ma- 
jority policies (Sept. 28) and his stand on 
political freedom. One has only to look at 
Iran to see the results of being ruled by a 

religious right 
Martha J. Tribble 
Chattanooga 


I don't always agree with Senator 
Goldwater, but this time “In my heart 
and mind—I know he’s right 

Paul R. Mow 
Aiea, Hawaii 


I do not kill, rape, steal or cheat and 
try not to lie, but I do read Playboy and 
watch Three's Company. Does Falwell ex- 
pect me to burn in hell? 

Brett Angus 
Ledyard, Conn 


Loeb’s Legacy 


In your obituary of William Loeb, the 
New Hampshire publisher [Sept. 28], you 
used the adjectives splenetic, petulant 
scurrilous, infuriating and notorious to de- 
scribe the man and his methods. You 
passed over the one word that perhaps de- 
scribes him best: vicious 

Freeman Cleaves 


Millburn, NJ 


William Loeb’s tirade is ended, The 
only good thing to come of so much space 
devoted to his passsing is that those who 
were personally and politically mangled 
by his front-page assaults will now know 
that others can see William Loeb for what 
he was. Loeb’s victims will outlive his 
memory for many, many happy years 

Quentin Leo 
New York City 


Own a bottle. 


It's worth the 
price to have at least one 


thing in your life that's 
absolutely perfect. 


Tanqueray Gin.A singular experience. 


SH GIN, 100% NEUTRAL SPIF 
OMERSET IMPORTER y v6) 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

































Letters 


I did not always agree with William 
Loeb’s editorials, but at least I knew they 
were his opinions and not a masquerade 
for truth. This cannot always be said of 
other dailies, which present their views as 
unadulterated fact. Your vituperative 
obituary should have recognized this 

Christine A. Adamec 
Merrimack, N.H. 


In Loeb’s own words, “‘a newspaper is 
meant to be controversial: write contro- 
versy and you write for me!’ You gave him 
a good send-off. I could almost be con- 


| vinced he wrote it himself. 


Bea McCormack Patterson 
Corpus Christi, Texas | 


Inca Irrigation 

It was wonderful to read about old 
Inca canals being put to good use again 
[Sept. 28]. The Yucatan peninsula and 
Guatemala also have ancient canals that 
might be restored, thus helping these poor 

areas become prosperous again 
Benjamin Urrutia 
Albany 


Zero Option 

Your story “Getting Together—at 
Last” (Sept. 28] covering the visit of Secre- 
tary of State Alexander Haig to Bonn and 





Berlin unfortunately misrepresented the 
position of the Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic, Helmut Schmidt. You assert 
that Chancellor Schmidt explained to 
Haig that the Soviets should dismantle 
some of the 250 SS-20s already in place, 
thereby eliminating any need for new 
NATO missiles. What the Federal Chan- 
cellor did was persuade the Secretary of 


| State of the necessity to include the zero 


option [whereby, in return for the disman- 
tling of al/ Soviet SS-20s targeted on Eu- 
rope, the U.S. would not deploy new medi- 
um-range missiles] in the Western 
formula for the negotiations. For two 
years Chancellor Schmidt has considered 
the zero option a desirable basis of reci- 
procity. The precondition for a zero option 
of the West has to be the Soviet readiness 
to dismantle the SS-20s. 
Kurt Becker 
Government Spokesman 
Bonn 


Who Can Pay? 


If the Reagan Administration prefers 
to concentrate on stimulating production 
[Sept. 28], who's going to buy the prod- 
ucts? Mr. and Mrs. Average American 
will discover their newly won tax breaks 
are more than offset by other tax in- 
creases, rising rents, larger utility bills and 
higher food costs 

What's left to buy that new automo- 
bile, which now has a price tag that defies 


the law of demand? What's left to set aside 


for that down payment on a new home? | 


Or Johnny's college education? 
What's left to save for a rainy day? 
Let's face it: the rainy day is already here 
Russell P. Richmond 
St. Joseph, Mich 


Poland vs. the Bear 


The Soviet bear growling at Poland's 
Solidarity union (Sept. 28] is either a sign 
of severe indigestion or the antics of a 
brainless beast. The Soviets describe Soli- 
darity’s call for an independent labor 
movement within the Soviet Union as a 
blatant act of interference and meddling. 
What is one to call the warning letter de- 
livered to Polish Party Boss Kania by 
U.S.S.R. Ambassador Boris Aristov? 

Edwin P. Kulawiec 
Bethesda, Md 


The big bears in Moscow have a tough 
story to explain. Events in Poland are just 
another example of the failure of Soviet 
Communism to serve the people. This 
time, the majority of the labor force, 
which is the backbone of any economy, is 
rebelling against an inflexible, suffocat- 
ing, authoritarian regime. If Communism 
is so dedicated to benefiting the proletari- 
at, why is it that the working class is rising 
up in Poland? 

Jeffrey Luce Dingle 
Gladwyne, Pa. 





Having recently returned from a 
teaching assignment in Poland, I was 
pleased to find your compassionate re- 
porting in “Fed Up with the Food Fight.” 
The Poles may be short-tempered be- 
cause of the current political and eco- 
nomic difficulties, but they are not short 
of love for their country or a desire for a 
free Poland 

George J. Gillis 
Delafield, Wis 


Beer and Beauty 

Natural Light had a great idea when 
it decided to star a woman in its beer 
commercial (Sept. 28]. But it lost my busi- 
ness when it put her in a sexy bathing suit 
instead of showing her at a construction 
site, drinking with friends, or sitting 
down to a well-deserved glass after cook- 

ing, cleaning and minding the kids. 
Mary Clemens 
Palisades Park, N.J 


Christie Brinkley gives us male view- 
ers one more reason to try Anheuser- 
Busch’s Natural Light. She is more ap- 
pealing than any of those “over-the-hill” 
athletes appearing for Miller Lite beer 

Robert L. Fabry 
St. Louis 


| Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building 


Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y 10020 








For Smaller mansions, 
RS aac Comlieneensialm 


era you really rather have a Buick? 








American Scene 





Des Moines: Cram Course for Pols 


s a professional politician, Donald 
Abdwont is used to fielding hostile 
questions of the have-you-stopped-beat- 
ing-your-wife variety. But this is worse by 
far—unfair, underhanded, un-American. 
Bathed in the bright glare of television 
lights, he squirms nervously, kneading his 
hands together tightly, his knuckles whit- 
ening. Dworak, a second-term state sena- 
tor from Nebraska who is considering a 
run for Governor, manages credible and 
even convincing answers to probing ques- 
| tions on water policy, a prime concern to 
| Nebraska farmers. But then comes a 
change-up from his questioner. “What's 
your favorite color?” Dworak starts to 
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The first of three days of school, as it 
happens. The Democratic National Com- 
mittee has organized a traveling cram 
course in the new science of politics, and 
its first three-day stop is Des Moines, cho- 
sen for its central geographic location. To 
show they mean business, the Dems have 
rather pretentiously called their course a 
National Training Academy. It is mostly 
a mix of skull sessions and pep talks in the 
garish, maroon-walled ballroom of the 
Hotel Savery. The subsidized tuition is a 
modest $95, described by Party Political 
Director Ann Lewis as “low enough to at- 
tract, but high enough to require serious 
commitment. Lewis is delighted that 240 





lowa State Senator Patrick Deluhery fields hardball questions in a practice TV interview 


| stammer a confused response and finally 

breaks up in laughter on-camera. “Re- 

| member,” admonishes the unamused in- 
terviewer, “be ready for anything.” 

Fortunately, the exercise is just for 

practice, part of a cram course for would- 

be Democratic candidates who learned a 


hard and valuable lesson from last year’s | 


Republican landslide: backslapping, 
hand-pumping and getting along still 
have their uses, but politics is more than 
ever a cold and complicated science, a 
bloodless war of expensive software and 
arcane marketing techniques. No longer 
can Democrats take for granted a solid 
blue-collar base or mass backing from mi- 
norities. The voter has become increasing- 
ly independent of party labels, a finicky 
comparison shopper among parties, can- 
didates and issues. There are new tech- 
niques for wooing this voter, methods so 
far used most effectively by the Republi- 
| Cans. Don Dworak realizes this all too 
well. He was a Republican before switch- 
ing parties earlier this year. For Demo- 
crats, even newly minted ones like Don 
| Dworak, this is the first day of school. 


“students,” a third of them women, have 
come from 30 states to soak up from the 
pros the fine points of campaign organiza- 
tion, fund raising, canvassing and media 
exploitation 

School starts with an exhortation from 
National Committee Chairman Charles 
T. Manatt, 45, to “rekindle, renew, and 
put together the building blocks for vic- 
tory in 1982." Then the lights are dimmed 


| and the enemy appears: Ronald Reagan, 





in his Sept. 24 address, asking for more 
budget cuts. He dominates the ballroom 
from six big color monitors. There is sur- 
prisingly little booing and barracking 
from the partisan audience. “The man 
may be selling snake oil,” observes Jim 
Hepworth, a farmer who is party chair- 
man in Minnesota’s Blue Earth County 
“But he sure sells it well.” 

After that dramatic opening, it is back 
to basics. Michael Berman, who has run 
campaigns for Hubert Humphrey and 
Walter Mondale, warns the assembled 
students: “You're going to get outspent up 
to 20 to 1 by Republicans. Save your re- 
sources to target on the 20% to 25% of vot- 
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Do it right 


with the books 
acclaimed as the 
very best in the field 


ader’s 
Digest 


Wherever books are sold 


Reader's Digest 
DISTRIBUTED BY RANDOM HOUSE, INC 








We invite you to return to your spir- 
Itual roots with us, the Franciscans 
for the Holy Land. The Gospel, the 
person of Jesus, the Land He made 
holy are all your spiritual roots. And 
the Holy Land is where we work and 
live, It is no easy assignment but if 
God calls you to accept the chal- 
lenge, +e gives His grace to win the 
victory 

Write for information and a visit, 
My BROTHER! 











WRITE: 

BROTHER ROGER, O.F M | 
Vocation Director, Franciscan 
Monastery, 1400 Quincy St., N.E., 

Washington, 0.C. 20017 (202) 526 esool 


1 

| 

1 

! 

' 

} Please send me information on the 
" Franciscan Apostolate in the Holy Land | 
| Name 

Address | 
| City 

| State Zip | 
1 Age Phone | 
| Education | 
' 


FRANCISCANS ,, 


— -— A Catholic Community — —_ 
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SAVE $15 
__ 10-AMP BATTERY CHARGER ©“ before. America’s best-selling replacement battery. 


Recharges twice as fast as our 4-amp Now only 
es charger Recharges most batteries overnight. with trade-in. $54.99 


(Other Seai i low 
Now ony $2O.QQ Sess wines 


i 
~ 
Y 


Lightweight, compact yet strong. 142 ton capacity. 
Swivel saddle and casters. 


Now ony $39.99 





© Sears, Roebuck and Co., 1981 
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AT SEARS TIRE AND AUTO CENTERS, “WE INSTALL CONFIDENCE’ 


SAVE *20 
| CRAFTSMAN 
ENGINE 
$ Cattery over 30 ignition and 
electrical system tests. 
= Helps you trouble- 
a > te shoot like a pro! 
: 7 e a Inductive pickup, 


” Nowerly $79.99 


vinykcoated to help ' 
resist tangling and 

stay flexible at sub- 

zero temperatures. Fits top 
and side terminal batteries. 


CRAFTSMAN 
TIMING LIGHT 
Sears Best and 
brightest! Comes with 
detachable leads and 
inductive pickup. 


Now only $29.99 





Contains ll aemanitee aiemccaknieance 
Good anytime within 12 months after date of purchase. Use 
all 11 coupons and save a total of $88 off our regular prices. 


: $19.99 Ree Price 


Sale prices October 10th through October 24th. Minimum savings nationally. 
Sale prices and dates may vary in Alaska and Hawaii 


SALE ENDS OCTOBER 241TH 


Most items at reduced prices. 





SAVE *30 
Eject/fast-forward. 4-way 
speaker balance conve. 
Automatic stop. Push- 
button preselection for 5 
stations. LOC/DX switch 
helps improve reception. 


Now only 


SAVE 530 


For most import and 
American compacts. 
Eject/fast-forward. 
Loudness and 4-way 
speaker balance controls. 


Now only *99.99 


IN-DASH PUSHBUTTON 
AM/FM CASSETTE 


SAVE ‘15 

JENSEN TRI-AX SPEAKERS 
6 x 9-inch woofer delivers deep 
rich tones. 3-inch midrange 
driver 2-inch solid state tweeter 
for high frequency tones. 
Handles up to 50 watt 


corte oly $69.99 
SAVE *30 


ELECTRONIC SPEED 
CONTROL 


Mounts on dash, console, or 
: turn signal. Fits many American and 
import cars (adaptor kit, if necessary, 


‘ f 
” extra), “Resume” leature. only $89.99 
installation extra 


QUARTZ HALOGEN | 
LIGHTS Provides brighter 
light, better visibility than 
conventional headlights 

in fog, rain and snow. Your ff 
choice of clear or 

amber lenses. % 


Now only 59.99 each. 


SPECTRUM MOTOR OIL 10W40. 
Change your own oil and save money. 
pred. 12 qt. carton only $10.68. 


Reg. $1.19, now only BD« ct. 
i CHAMPION AND 
SAVE 33* PLUGS 
Each regular plug 
Reg. 94C only Bde 
Each resistor pl 


. $1.14 
Now only $1. 99 ¥ “_ ay 


You can count on 








BOG AN G Ech E 5 


Come to LA and soak up some color. The beige beaches 
and blue waters of the Pacific. The limelight of 
Hollywood. The snow-white mountains. The earth-toned 
deserts. The gold mine of culture. And the mellow 

yellow mood of it all. 


LA’s the place. 


copy of the LA Pleasure Packet, write 


Greater Los Angeles Visitors and ¢ -ntion Bureau, $05 S. Flower St, I 


Annual Edition Snowllake in sterling with goldplated year mark Gorharr 


El 


Look for the unusual in gifts from Gorham wherever fine silver, china and cry 
1, Prov 





A., CA 90071 
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_American Scene 


ers who are persuadable in most elections 
He who runs his own campaign is a fool 
Get a manager who shares your philoso- 
phy and is involved in the cause, not sim- 
ply a hired gun.” 

Fund-Raising Specialist Jim Fried- 
man stresses: “Expect a majority of turn- 
downs, but don’t rule anyone out in ad- 
vance as a prospect, even Republicans 
Fund-raising events are helpful because 
they require a cash commitment up front 
from ticket sales. Raise money at least 60 
days before you expect to need it. The ide- 
al campaign raises all its money before 
Sept. | and spends 90% of it after that.” 

Direct-mail experts urge the use of 
licked-on stamps to add a compelling per- 
sonal touch, or brown envelopes with blue 
showing through the plastic windows, 
which often get opened first because they 
look as if a check might be inside. Media 
consultants advise putting campaign ad- 
vertising into weekly papers instead of 
dailies because rates tend to be cheaper 
and the paper hangs around the house 
longer. Candidates are told to shake hands 
at factory gates before a shift starts, not at 
the end, because people coming off work 
are in a hurry to get home 

When appearing on television, they 


are told, be concise or else a film editor 


will chop the pitch to pieces to fit the 
short-item evening news format. Like 
Dworak, many of the would-be candi- 
dates subject themselves to a mock TV in- 
terview in which the questioner deliber- 
ately gets hostile to test their reactions 
under pressure. Colleagues then critique 
the videotaped replay, zeroing in on such 
distracting faults as eye-rolling, hand- 
wringing and scratching. Do not look 
down or away, they are instructed Main- 
tain eye contact at all times 


na final seminar, Nebraska State Legis- 

lator Steve Fowler tells how he was tar- 
geted for defeat by the New Right and 
beat back the challenge by borrowing its 
symbols: the American flag, the Bald eagle 
and the Liberty Bell on campaign litera- 
ture,and The Battle Hymn of the Republic 
as background music for his racio spots 
Fowler concedes he disliked using such 
blatant pitches to patriotism. But he won 
with them. He advises: “Fight back. Re- 
fute charges right away. Don't be afraid to 
go low if your opponent does.” 

After three days of instruction on tap 
ing commercials, renting mailing lists and 
hiring pollsters, and other up-to-date ad- 
vice, the students finally get to do some 
heavy handshaking—with each other, to 
say goodbye. But they do not leave empty- 
handed. Each carries a bulging !oose-leaf 
briefing book to use against the Republi- 
cans back home—and more important 
renewed confidence. Says Jim Hepworth 
“We got the proof we needed: the party's 
alive again.” Hepworth climbs into his 
Dodge Dart with three fellow students for 
the ride home to Minnesota, armed with 
new weapons for one of the oldest battles 
of the Republic By Lee Griggs 
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LR in its class has its combi- 
C; | I I | The automatic XG-M 

something you only find on 
3.5 frames per second 

So you can capture fast action. Like a diver's 

twisting entry into the water. Or a racer's moment of 
* triumph at the finish line 
And when you hold this camera you'll know it’s 
for over 50 years 


nation of creative features, yet 
is SO easy to use 
does everything else to give you clear, sharp, beautiful pictures. It even 
has electronic features to prevent mistakes. And advanced features 
more expensive cameras 
The option of professional 
extraordinary, inside and out. Its built-in textured grip was sculptured 
to fit your hand more comfortably 
; The XG-M accepts over 45 interchange- 
able, computer-designed Minolta lenses 
ne a. As well as the Minolta system 
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All you do is point, focus 
like manual metering for advanced photographers 
motor drive, to let you take 
And its advanced design represents an exciting new achievement 
© = , r of SLR accessories 
\ The new Minolta XG-M 


You might say the new 
Minolta XG-M is in a class 
by itself. 
Because no other 35mm 
S 
and shoot 
To make things tougher on the competition, we gave the XG-M 
NOTHING pictures at an astonishing 
in making fine cameras. Something we've been doing 
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Advertisement 


Lose weight fast-avoid hunger pangs with 


safediet pill. _ 


Read the exciting story of how science 
has learned to help you lose weight fast 
without going hungry. It’s “will power in 
a capsule’~a clinically-tested formula 
in Dexatrim? approved by a U.S. Gov- 
ernment-appointed panel as safe and 
effective in controlling appetite. 


There isn’t a diet in the world that will help 
you lose weight unless you do this one thing. 
Control your appetite. 

“Impossible” you say? Not any longer. 
Now, after seven years of clinical testing and 
30,000 patient days of study under doctor 
supervision, an approved formula is here. It's 
the formula in Dexatrim—declared by a U.S. 
Government-appointed Medical Advisory 
Panel to be safe and effective in controlling 
appetite to help you lose weight. 


How do doctors feel about this formulation 
for losing weight? 

Doctors who have studied and tested the 
formula in Dexatrim know that it is safe and 
effective. In fact, over one billion doses were 
taken by dieters last year with excellent re- 
sults and no harmful side effects. 





How does this weight loss formula compare 
with prescription diet aids? 

Studies have shown, repeatedly, that this 
formula, available without prescription, is as 
effective as prescription diet aids—and, un- 
like many such prescriptions, is clinically 
proven safe. Here is just one of the research 
studies, characteristic of the findings of all 
the others. At a leading medical college in 
Pennsylvania, the formula in Dexatrim was 
tested against a prescription diet-aid. Both 
groups of dieters lost the same amount of 
weight. However—and it’s a significant 
however’ —18% of the prescription drug 
users reported side effects while none of the 
Dexatrim users reported any side effects. 





How much weight loss can you expect—and 
how fast? 

Thousands of people have reported 
weight losses of up to five pounds during the 
first week of a dieting program in which the 
appetite-control formula in Dexatrim was 
used. Based on the reports from those 
dieters, average weight loss was 11 Ibs. in 
four weeks. And 25 Ibs. in 12 weeks. Of 
course, the amount and speed of weight loss 


varies with each individual, but one thing re- 
mains the same with all of them—the sense of 
surprise at how each was able to cut down 
on his or her food intake and overcome the 
usual craving that makes ordinary dieting 
fail. This is appetite control that really works! 


Millions of overweight Americans put down 
their forks and spoons. 

Last year, millions of Americans lost 
weight without going hungry by dieting sen- 
sibly and using this appetite-control formula- 
tion. They had learned a simple lesson: be 
fore you can control your wean, ou mus 
control your appetite. An e formula in 
Dexatrim made that goal possible. Dexatrim 
and the Dexatrim diet plan clearly provide 
the key to losing weight quickly and safely. 


i 


15 different clinical studies made over a seven-year 
period confirm the safety and effectiveness of the ingre- 
dients in Dexatrim. Both animal and human subjects 
were studied by physicians and other research special- 
ists at leading universities, hospitals, clinics and medical 
centers. Conclusion: Dexatrim's ingredients are safe, ef- 
fective, and non-addictive when used as directed. 

















Attitudes change when the facts are known 
about losing weight. 

The old, negative viewpoint on the part 
of many dieters, and even some who coun- 
seled them, was that all diet pills available 
without prescription were dangerous and 
useless. Some of these pills were confused 
with the powerful and potentially dangerous 
amphetamines available by prescription. 
Dexatrim, as all the clinical evidence and ap- 
provals indicate, is none of those things. Itis 
safe. It is effective. Of course, if you have 
special health problems or take other medi- 
cations, you should check with your own 
doctor before taking any diet aid. 

For the vast majority of people, Dexatrim 
is the best answer to how you control weight 
by controlling the amount you eat. 


Dexatrim: proven formulation in the science of modern dieting. 


No matter where you buy 
life insurance 


this free booklet 
could save you money. 


Sending for this free booklet may be one 
of the most important decisions you'll 
ever make about life insurance. Read it 
and you'll be able to weigh and compare 
the benefits of the various types of 
policies. You'll learn how they can be 
made to fit your particular needs and the 
amount you can afford. 


So when you decide it’s time to talk to an 
agent...ours or any other company’s 
... you'll be able to work together in 
developing a program that will provide 
maximum protection and security for your 
premium dollars. 


Basic types of policies are explained in 
plain-talk — term, whole life, and very 
importantly, the new Adjustable Life. The 
particular advantages of each are pointed 
out and illustrated. Just about everything 
most people need to know to make a 
sound, considered judgement about a 





well-insured future is included. Actually, after reading 
it, you may not be an expert but you will know enough 
to keep from making serious mistakes. This booklet 
is part of The Bankers Life continuing program of 
consumer education and is yours for the asking. We're 
confident that it will help you 
buy life insurance more 
wisely no matter which com- 
pany you choose to handle 
your business. 




















Should you wish to discuss 
a program with an agent of 
The Bankers Life of Des 
Moines you'll find us listed 
in the Yellow Pages. In any 
event, we want you to have 
this valuable booklet, so take a 
minute and mail the 

coupon below. 


The Bankers Life, 


a—_ Consumer Services 
Des Moines, lowa 50307 


Please mail me your free booklet “A consumer's 
guide to buying life insurance 


Address __ 
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Just because you fly for business 
doesn’t mean it has to be work. 


We make the business flight as free of problems, delays and time- 
wasting irritations as a major airline can. So when you fly to our America 
for business, you arrive ready for the opportunities our direct 
(or easy connecting) flights offer. We bring you to Quito, Guayaquil, 
Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo and Panama 
with dependable, frequent service from New York, Los Angeles and 
Miami. We also serve Bogota, Cali, Caracas, Mexico City and Nassau 
Our teleticketing service starts to make your flight a relaxing 
experience even before you board. Our cabin service has a distinctive 
Ecuadorean flavor. Ask your travel agent or corporate travel 
department to book you on Ecuatoriana. Then let us make getting 
down to business, a pleasure 
Call toll-free for information and reservations: 800-327-1337. 
In Florida, 1-800-432-1372. In Miami, (305) 526-5734 


ECUATORIANA 


the world of Ecuatoriana 
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‘The world’s most civilized spirit. 
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Maybe you never 
noticed it, but during the day 
people use a lot of electricity 

It usually takes 
everything we've got, even 
our expensive oil burners, to 
keep up with the demand. 


So electricity costs a lot more 


to make. And people have to 
pay more for it. 

That's why Ice Storage, a 
revolutionary cooling system 
for big buildings, is better 
than regular air conditioning. 
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It works at night instead, 
when the demand for 
electricity goes way down 
and our main generating 
stations, the ones that run on 
low-cost coal and uranium, 
hardly work up a sweat. And 
electricity costs up to four- 
and-a-half times less to make 

All night long, it creates 
ice. And cold. And more ice. 
And more cold. Enough 
to keep an army of Eskimos 
feeling right at home. So 
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when 8 a.m. rolls around and 
the day shift is ready to face 
another hot one, all that cold 
is ready too. Ready to 
circulate through the building 
and keep everybody cool till 
the sun goes down. 

For sure, we'll all be a 
lot better off when there are 
more innovations like the Ice 
Storage system. That's why 
we're researching and 
developing other ideas to slow 
the growing daytime demand 


Gommonwealth Edison 
Dont take tomorrow for granted 
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for electricity, especially 
in the summer. 

In the meantime, if we 
can all do a little something to 
put off using electricity during 
the day, like not running the 
dishwasher or clothes dryer 
until 9 or 10 p.m., it can make 
a difference now. 

Shifting some of the 
demand to night can keep 
costs down. And just maybe, 
help us all get some control 
over tomorrow. 
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~ Introducing 
United AirExpress. 


United Airlines’ new door to door, 
overnight package service. 


Do your overnight packages seem more Your package will feel better flying United. 
excited lately? You'll feel better, too. 

That’s because they can now get the special For United AirExpress in your area, call 
care and attention that make the skies so friendly —_ your local United Airlines cargo office listed in 
for people. the Yellow Pages under Air Cargo. 

Just call United AirExpress. 

We'll pick up any package up to 70 Ibs. We'll Packages prefer 


fly it out that night. And deliver it the next day. 
Door to door. To any of 5,000 communities under =3nited Air Expr ess 


the Friendly Skies. 
e Friendly Skies @& UNITED AIRLINES 
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‘Do you know what astounds me 
most about the world?” Napoleon 
asked in his later days. “It is the 
impotence of force to establish 
Sa: anything In the end, the sword 
is always conquered by the mind 

This time, in the suburbs of Cairo, the mind lost to 
the sword, to grenades and automatic rifles and the 
fleet precision of fanaticism making one of its abr upt 
savagely familiar hits upon the world’s hope for 
something better 

So one parade yielded to another. The one that 
ended in fatal chaos produced, four days later, a ner- 
vous, solemn pageant of much of the world’s lead 
ership (fetching back three Administrations in the 
U.S. case). The procession of power on display was 
pharaonic. It was a complicated homage: there was 
Prince Charles, to represent the British, whom Sa- 
dat once plotted violently to evict. And there. of 
course, was Menachem Begin, something of an ex- 
terrorist himself, who enjoyed an immeasurably 
complex relationship and history with the deceased 

rhe air around the assassination of Anwar Sa- 
dat was dense with fatal ironies. In martial finery, 
the Nobel Peace prizewinner sat admiring his na- 
tion’s annual celebration of force; it was the anni- 
versary of the 1973 day when Egypt plunged across 
the Suez Canal to break Israel’s Bar Lev Line. Now 
death jumped out of his beloved army’s line of march 

The scene came to the world in that stricken elec- 
tronic burst that has now, after much experience, be- 
come a sort of art form, a genre of the politics of 
terror and risk and awful surprise: television vérité 
abruptly pouring bulletins into the global village, the 
images of anchormen nervously fighting for a grip 
on things. The mind behaved like the hand-held tele- 
vision cameras that reeled wildly from sky to earth 
and then zoomed in on that Guernica of tumbled 
chairs and shot bodies and blood smears 

First came a violent momentary loss of equi- 
librium. Commentators talked about a Middle East- 
ern Sarajevo, the single death-by-terror that un- 
hinges everything. Then a stabilizing weariness set 
in, and even, about this one, a sense of inevitability 
Sadat’s assassination was not a lovelorn nut-case 
fluke like the attack on Ronald Reagan in March, 
nor was it the almost metaphysically surprising out- 
rage committed six weeks later in St. Peter’s Square 
Sadat knew as well as anyone the furies he had stirred 
in the Arab world when he went to Jerusalem on 
his “sacred mission” in 1977, when he signed the 
Camp David agreements and embraced the Prime 
Minister of Israel. At the news of his death, while oth- 
ers recoiled and wept, great throngs in many Arab 
countries turned out rejoicing; they waved flags and 
fired rifles in the air. They hated Sadat They want- 
ed him dead; they had their reasons. But they were 
dancing upon the assassinated corpse of one of the 
world’s last great men. It did not leave a good 
impression 

Sadat was a visionary with a talent for aston- 
ishing; he had a Clausewitzian instinct (“For great 
alms, we must dare great things”). He was alsoa pro- 
found, serene fatalist—which may have been the se- 
cret of his equilibrium. Such fatalism might serve 
others well now, Since 1970, 22 heads of state or gov- 
ernment have been assassinated. As Theologian Paul 
Tillich remarked: “Death has become powerful in 
our time —By Lance Morrow 


Surrounded by a military honor guard, the flag-draped cof- 
fin of President Anwar Sadat rolls slowly toward its final 
resting place at Egypt's Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 















Moments before his death, a relaxed President Sadat converses with Defense Minister Abu Ghazala as the Oct. 6 military procession begins 


How It Happened 


Four suicidal killers succeed in slaying Sadat and stunning the world 


he day dawned warm, dry, sunny, 
a typical October morning in Cai- 
ro. In the modern suburb of Nasr 
City, tank and truck engines were 
coughing to life as the troops began their 
| final preparations for the big parade: the 
President, as every soldier knew, demand- 
ed nothing less than crisp precision and 
split-second timing. Already the six-lane 
parade route had been cleared of traffic, 
and 2,000 portable chairs were neatly ar- 
| rayed in the reviewing stand across from 
the pyramid-shaped monument that is 
Egypt's Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
| A motley mix of military equipment 
| U.S.-built M60 tanks, Soviet-supplied 
| personnel carriers, field guns made in 
| South Korea—gleamed in the sun, ready 
to roll, polished to spit-shine perfection 
It was Oct. 6, a festive occasion in 
Egypt, the annual commemoration of the 
day in 1973 when Egyptian forces stormed 
across the Suez Canal. Although Israel ul- 
timately recovered to turn the October 
War in its favor, Egypt's thrust through Is- 
raeli defenses in the Sinai purged the 
country of the humiliation it had suffered 
in three previous wars with the Jewish 
state. For most Egyptians, who would 
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watch the parade on television, the oc- 
casion also signaled the start of a holiday 
celebrating Abraham’s sacrifice 

For President Anwar Sadat, 62, hailed 
by his countrymen as the “Hero of the 
Crossing,” the anniversary had special 
meaning. His decision to strike across the 
canal in 1973 had transformed his rep- 


| utation at home and abroad from that of 


a mere transition figure to that of a lead- 
er, daring enough to go to war in order to 
seek peace. In that sense, Oct. 6, 1973, 
had been the first step on his historic Jour- 
ney to Jerusalem and a peace treaty with 
Israel 

Normally, Sadat, a man who had 
spent much of his early life as a soldier, 
relished the pomp and flourish of mili- 
tary power on display. On this morning 
he was not enthusiastic. Complaining of 
fatigue to his Vice President, Hosni Mu- 
barak, he said he wished he did not have 
to attend the parade. Mubarak urged him 
to stay at home and rest. But Sadat’s sense 
of duty won out. He would go, and af- 
terward, in his Nile Delta home village 
of Mit Abu el Kom, visit the grave of his 
brother Atif, a pilot killed on the first day 


of the October War. Dressed as Egypt's 


Supreme Commander in a field marshal’s 
gold-braided blue uniform festooned with 
a green sash, Sadat made a traditional 
stop on the way to the parade, paying his 
respects and praying at the grave of his 
predecessor, Gamal Abdel Nasser, in 
nearby Heliopolis. Then the President 
climbed into an open-roofed limousine, 
accompanied by eight bodyguards, to join 
Mubarak and Defense Minister General 
Abdel Halim Abu Ghazala for the short 


| ride to Nasr City 


At 10 a.m., the trio took their places 
of honor in the reviewing stand, front row 
center, slightly elevated above the parade 
route behind a 5-ft.-high wall, Sadat in 
the middle, Mubarak to his right, Gen- 
eral Abu Ghazala to his left. For three 
days before the parade, security personnel 
had inspected every rifle, every truck, ev- | 
ery tank that would be in the march, to | 
make sure that no live ammunition would 
be issued. Now the security men were 
combing the arriving invited guests with 
metal detectors. Jehan Sadat, the Pres- 
ident’s elegant wife, 48, had brought her 
grandchildren and was watching from a 
glass enclosure at the top of the stand; it 
was the first time she had taken 
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The drama of the assault on President Anwar Sadat: As one assail- _ hind wall. Below, a third gunman, wearing cap, rushes to the left, 
ant circles behind the podium not far from a security manholdinga where Sadat’s photographer, lying on stairs, has been hit, while 
pistol, above, attacker in the center fires bursts as he moves to- central attacker continues to spray gunfire over dais at point- 
“ ward Sadat, who is covered by apile of chairs, front row center, be- blank range. Assassin on right has moved back to face the stand. 
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In the shell-shocked aftermath, General Abu Ghazala, bleeding from facial wounds, bends over one of the victims of the fusillade 


youngsters to a public event. Abu Gha- 
zala launched the proceedings with a 
speech praising Egypt's armed forces. The 
review began. It was 11:30 a.m. As the 
first units rumbled by, Abu Ghazala be- 
gan to explain to Sadat the purposes and 
capabilities of each piece of equipment 
Relaxed and smiling, the President puffed 
on his pipe, savoring the show of Egypt's 
passing firepower. One of the vehicles and 
a motorcycle broke down near the stand, 
briefly disrupting the march-past, but the 
columns quickly re-formed 

At about 12:40 p.m., midway through 
the parade, Abu Ghazala pointed out to 
Sadat six Mirage jet fighters sweeping low 
overhead, trailing plumes of blue, yellow, 
red and white smoke across the azure sky 
Directly in front of the reviewing stand, 
a truck towing a Soviet-made 130-mm an- 
titank gun braked to a halt. Other driv- 
ers in the four-column-wide procession, 
apparently suspecting more mechanical 
trouble, swerved to pass the vehicle. With 
their eyes cast skyward to watch the 
planes, the dignitaries in the stand, some 
100 ft. away, were oblivious to what was 
happening in front of them 

Suddenly, there was the staccato 
sound of gunfire. Three uniformed men 
were spraying the stand from the back of 
the truck; a fourth leaped from the pas- 
senger seat and hurled a grenade into the 
crowd. The grenade landed at the feet of 
Abu Ghazala but failed to explode. A sec- 
Ond grenade hit the face of Major Gen- 
eral Abdrab Nabi Hafez, the Armed 
Forces Chief of Staff. who was also sil- 
ting near Sadat, but it too was a dud. The 
grenade thrower dashed back to the truck 
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grabbed an automatic weapon from the 
seat, turned again and began firing as he 
charged toward the stand. The three oth- 
er uniformed men jumped from the back 
of the vehicle to join him, sprinting to- 


ward the dais and unleashing a torrent of 


automatic-weapons fire as they rushed 
ahead with shouts of “Glory for Egypt, 
attack!” 


or seconds the spectators sat fro- 
zen, apparently thinking that the 
assault was part of the show. Sa- 
dat rose as if preparing to salute 
the onrushing men. As the truth bore in 
with each relentless round of fire, the 
sounds of frightened screams and crash- 
ing chairs exploded, and the crowd stam- 
peded for the exits at the rear. Sadat was 
struck by bullets or fragments. Others fell 
around him. “I pulled the President down, 
and someone else tried to shield him with 
a couple of chairs,” Abu Ghazala said lat- 
er. “I felt the bullets flying all around me 
I could feel the heat of them. Twice I 
thought it was all over: when I saw the gre- 
nade flying toward me, and when I saw a 
gun barrel right in my face, just five feet 
away from me.’ 
The four assassins encountered little 


| resistance in the first 50 seconds or so as 


security men and military police dived for 
cover. One attacker raced to the right 
flank of the stand, presumably to pin 
down Sadat’s security detail, and later 
joined another assailant, who charged 
straight to the podium, unimpeded. The 
two men stood on tiptoe against the wall, 
guns raised above their heads, firing a fu- 
sillade of bullets into the tangled melee 








of bodies and chairs. A third killer ran di- 
agonally to the left side of the dais. The 
fourth attacker joined the others as they 
emptied their clips into the throng of 
wounded and dead 

The assault so stunned most of Sa- 
dat’s U.S.-trained security men that they 
failed to respond through much of the at- 
tack. Not a single security guard or sol- 
dier had been posted between the route 
of march and the reviewing stand, un- 
doubtedly because no one expected trou- 
ble from soldiers on parade who, suppos- 
edly, carried no live ammunition. Thus a 
wide passage was left open that led 
straight to Sadat. The only shield afford- 
ed the President came when several plain- 
clothesmen threw chairs over Sadat in a 
hopeless bid to save his life. Once the as- 
sassins had turned to flee toward the mov- 
ing truck, the security guards gave chase, 
firing pistols and automatic rifles. Abu 
Ghazala, who had received shrapnel cuts 
in his face and right arm, sought to re- 
store order amid the bloody chaos. “I told 
everybody to shut up.” he said later, “and 
I ordered the military police to take 
charge.” In the end, fire from the guards 
killed one of the attackers and wounded 
the other three 

Amid the screams and shouts of the 
terrified crowd, Abu Ghazala radioed a 
military facility near by for a helicopter 
to pick up the stricken President. It ar- 
rived three or four minutes later in an 
area behind the reviewing stand. Jehan 
Sadat, who had watched the assault un- 
fold from her box, tried to rush to her hus- 
band's side, but was pushed down force- 
fully by her security guard. She finally 
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reached Sadat’s side as he was lifted on a 
stretcher into the helicopter for the 20- 
minute flight to Maadi Military Hospital, 
south of Cairo, where the deposed Shah 
of Iran had died last year. “I knew he 
was finished,” said Mubarak, who escaped 
with only cuts on his left hand. “I saw all 
the blood. I just couldn't believe it.” 

Nor could the rest of the world, as 
news of the attack rippled out. In Wash- 
ington, President Ronald Reagan had just 
risen when Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig telephoned him at 7:20 a.m. local 
time to relay word from the U.S. embas- 
sy in Cairo that there had been a shoot- 
ing incident involving Sadat. Reagan was 
relieved when he was told that the em- 
bassy believed Sadat was only slightly in- 
jured. Reagan immediately cabled a per- 
sonal message to Sadat, offering his 
prayers and assurances that “we stand 
ready to assist in any way we can, in- 
cluding the provision of medical assis- 
tance to any of those wounded in this des- 
picable attack.” 

But Washington’s optimism soon 
turned to gloom. Just after 9 a.m. Reagan 
received his first detailed briefing from 
National Security Adviser Richard Allen 
As Allen described the attack, Reagan 
mumbled repeatedly, “Good Lord, good 
Lord.” At 11:15 a.m. the White House Sit- 
uation Room confirmed that Sadat was 
dead. On Capitol Hill, Vice President 
George Bush was informed of the tragic 
news in a phone call from his chief of staff. 
Bush prompuy relayed word to Senate 
Majority Leader Howard Baker, who an- 
nounced Sadat’s passing to the Senate 
The White House, however, quickly dis- 





Security men carry away wounded Egyptian army First Lieut. Khaled el-Istambuli, who allegedly led the death squad 


owned the statement and refused to con- 
firm or deny the Egyptian leader’s death 
until Cairo had released an official decla- 
ration nearly three hours later 


n Tel Aviv, Egypt's Ambassador to Is- 
rael, Sa‘'ad Mortada, was host at an 
early afternoon reception at his mod- 
ern residence north of the city to cel- 
ebrate his country’s “victory” in the 1973 
war. It was hardly a popular party, un- 
derstandably, and not one Israeli Cabi- 
net minister was present, but the ambi- 
ence was congenial as the guests—a 


sprinkling of ambassadors, some journal- 


ists, a handful of academics—sipped 
drinks on the patio. Then U.S. Ambas- 
sador Samuel Lewis arrived and took 
Mortada away from the reception line 
As they huddled in serious conversation, 
Mortada’s face went white. Soon others 
learned that something terrible had oc- 
curred in Cairo and scurried to back 
rooms to hover around radios. By then, 
Radio Cairo was broadcasting only 
music 

In Jerusalem, Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin was taking the eight-minute 
ride in his official car from his office to 
his home in the city’s Rehavia section to 
have lunch. It was the day before the eve 
of Yom Kippur, Judaism's holiest day, 
and Begin was planning to take the af- 
ternoon off to prepare for the holiday. As 
he heard the news over the car’s com- 
munications radio, Begin was “absolutely 
stunned,” in the words of a senior aide 
Once the Prime Minister arrived at his 
house, he tuned in the Voice of Israel and 
fielded phone calls keeping him abreast 


of developments in Cairo. Jimmy Carter 
called from Plains to tell Begin that Sa- 
dat was only slightly injured, The two men 
expressed mutual hopes for his swift re- 
covery. A short time later, the first re- 
ports appeared on US. television net- 
works announcing Sadat’s death. Begin 
at first refused to believe the news. “You 
heard ABC,” he told an aide. “ABC didn’t 
say he died.” When the truth finally sank 
in, Begin slumped disconsolately in his li- 
brary armchair, reflecting on the special 
moments he had shared with Sadat 

For most Egyptians, the first indica- 
tion that something was amiss came when 
television transmission from the parade 
broke off. With martial music playing in 
the background, peaceful scenes of Egyp- 
tian villages flashed onto the screen 
Finally an announcer told the viewers 
that the President had left the parade. By 
that time, the toll from the attack stood 
at five killed and 28 wounded, including 
four Americans. Sadat was in the hospi- 
tal in a coma, blood gushing from his 
mouth. Bullets and shrapnel had ripped 
into the left side of his chest, his neck, 
knee and thigh. A later medical bulletin 
would reveal that death occurred at 2:40 
p.m., two hours after the attack began, 
and that it was due to “violent nervous 
shock and internal bleeding in the chest 
cavity, where the left lung and major 
blood vessels below it were torn.” A doc- 
tor emerged from the operating room, his 
face streaked with tears, to break the 
news to Jehan Sadat. “Only God,” he said, 
“is immortal.” -By William Drozdiak. 
Reported by Robert C. Wurmstedt and 


Wilton Wynn/Cairo 
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“We shall find out ifa man or an idea was killed” 


he nightmare had come true: the 
Tees terrifying death of the be- 
leaguered, valiant, seemingly indis- 
pensable Anwar Sadat. In a week of anger 
and disbelief, the assassinated Egyptian 
leader was hailed in the U.S., in Western 
Europe, in Israel and elsewhere as a man 
of courage and peace. In a few Arab cap- 
itals, where he had never been forgiven 
for signing a peace treaty with Israel, his 
death was greeted with cheers and cel- 
ebration, a burst of joy that much of the 
rest of the world considered obscene. And 
throughout a week that culminated in a 
somber state funeral Saturday, there were 
questions everywhere about what the 
Middle East, indeed the world, would be 
like without him; where the earthquake 
of his death had left Egypt; what would 
be the future now of the quest for a Mid- 
dle East peace. 

Expressions of shock and tribute ar- 
| rived in Cairo from Israel, where Prime 
| Minister Menachem Begin said he had 
| lost “not only a partner in the peace pro- 

cess but also a friend”; from Bonn, where 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt spoke of his 
“bewilderment and horror’; from Tokyo, 
where the government called Sadat “a 
great gladiator for peace”—and from two 
men who had been more fortunate than 
Anwar Sadat. In St. Peter’s Square in Vat- 
ican City, Pope John Paul II, who was 
struck by a bullet just five months ago, 
spoke of his “emotion and pain.” And in 
Washington, Ronald Reagan, who had 
decided not to attend the Sadat funeral be- 
cause of security considerations, greeted 
the three living ex-Presidents, Jimmy 
Carter, Gerald Ford and Richard Nixon, 
who had agreed to represent their coun- 
try at the funeral. In a brief White House 
ceremony for them, Reagan addressed a 
moving eulogy pointedly toward those 
“who rejoice in the death” of the Egyp- 
tian leader (see box). Said the President: 
“In life you feared Anwar Sadat, but in 
death you must fear him more. For the 
memory of this good and brave man will 
vanquish you.” 

From the chaos of the assassination 
scene, the Egyptian leadership moved 
swiftly to secure an orderly transition. 
At 5 p.m. Tuesday, scarcely two hours 
after the fallen President had been pro- 
nounced dead at the Maadi Military Hos- 
pital, the Cabinet met in emergency ses- 
sion and unanimously appointed Vice 
President Hosni Mubarak as Prime Min- 
ister and supreme commander of the 
armed forces. It was Mubarak, a mem- 
ber of the “October Generation,” as Sadat 
called the participants in the October 
1973 war, whom the late President had 
been grooming as his successor for the 
Past seven years. The next day the Peo- 
ple’s Assembly, Egypt's parliament, nom- 

inated Mubarak for the presidency. 
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A national referendum was scheduled 
for early this week, but the balloting was 
regarded as a mere formality: Mubarak 
already had taken charge. The govern- 
ment immediately announced an official 
mourning period of 40 days and, as a spe- 
cial precaution, declared a state of emer- 
gency for one year, thereby prohibiting 
public gatherings and marches during 
that period. At 8 p.m. Tuesday, Mubarak 


formally announced Sadat’s death to the 





T 


———— 


Egyptian people over television and ra- 
dio. Said the President-designate: “Allah 
has ordained that Sadat should die on a 
day which itself is symbolic of him, among 
his soldiers, heroes and people proudly 
celebrating the anniversary of the day on 
which the Arab nation regained its dig- 





DDIE ADAMS 


renes shopped for ‘Id al-Adha, the Mus- 
lim feast of sacrifice. Only on the morn- 
ing of the funeral was there a street 
demonstration. Said a student: 
thing is destroyed inside of me. He is gone, 
I'm here. That's all.” 

By Thursday, there were reports that 
the armed forces of Egypt and neighbor- 
ing Libya, a bitter foe of Sadat’s, had been 
placed on alert, and that rioting by Mus- 
lim fundamentalists had broken out in the 
southern Egyptian city of Asyut, long a 
center of religious militancy. The clashes 
in Asyut, in which both police and pro- 
testers used firearms, causing hundreds of 
casualties, did not subside until army re- 
inforcements were brought in. But there 
were no mass arrests within the army as 





On the morning of the funeral, Cairo demonstrators display their grief and anger 


nity.” Egypt, Mubarak declared, would 
follow Sadat’s course, “without any de- 
viation, the course of peace.” For the mo- 
ment, Sadat’s proud belief that he had es- 
tablished “‘a state of institutions” in Egypt 
that would permit a peaceful transfer of 
power, appeared to hold. 


hat night, and during the days that 
followed, Cairo was calm. Eleven 
years earlier, its millions had erupt- 
ed in frenzied grief after the sudden death 
of Gamal Abdel Nasser. This time, the 
city remained unexpectedly tranquil, per- 
haps because Sadat aroused a different 
kind of emotion in his countrymen, but 
also because the state of emergency left 
people uneasy about venturing into the 
streets. There were no roadblocks. No ex- 


| traordinary military presence was visible 


except around a few key installations and 
buildings. Stores stayed open late as Cai- 





a result of the assassination, and the coun- 
try as a whole remained quiet 

Mubarak, Egypt's air force command- 
er in the 1973 war, seemed almost matter- 
of-fact as he set out to assure the world 
that the Egyptian government would hon- 
or existing treaties and uphold Sadat’s 
policies. Acutely aware that under the 
terms of the Camp David accords Israel 
is scheduled to withdraw from the east- 
ernmost portion of the Sinai next April, 
Mubarak assured Jerusalem that he 
would carry on with the peace negotia- 
tions along the lines laid down by Sadat. 
Despite Egypt's official rift with Saudi 
Arabia over the peace treaty with Israel, 
Mubarak declared that he, like Sadat, sup- 
ports the sale of U.S. AWACS planes to 
the Saudis. Unlike Sadat, Mubarak re- 
frained from making inflammatory re- 
marks about Libya’s Muammar Gaddafi, 
who had long called for Sadat’s overthrow 
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Americas highest mileage 6-passenger car 
is today's ideal family driving machine. 


Today Americans want a lot 
out of their family car. They want a 
car that performs well on the road 
and at the pump, that’s roomy and 
durable enough for family use, and 
that’s reasonably priced. The new 
1982 Dodge Aries K has all these 
qualities to a high degree 


Driving machine performance. 


Like the famous European 
driving mac hines, Aries K is nimble 
and responsive on the road. Rack- 
and-pinion steering and MacPher 
son strut suspension help ensure 
precise handling and balance 
Our proven front-wheel-drive, for 
exams rhe , hel IS GIVE ; you surer tre 1 
tion in rain or snow the nrea 
wheel-drive cars. With this kind of 
superb road performance, Aries 
increases the control you have 
over your car, and so enhances the 
sense of security you need in a 
vehicle for your family 


Prowess at the pump: 


ALi [26] 


Another way 1982 Aries dem- 
onstrates its driving skills is by driv- 
ing ona minimum of gas. It’s the 
most fuel-efficient 6-passenger car 
in America. One of the reasons 
Aries achieves such admirable 
mileage is electronic fuel control 


American roominess. 


A family driving machine has 
to have room for a tamily, and 
Aries gives 6 adults space to ride in 
comfort without feeling cramped 
Aries manages so much room be- 
cause front-wheel-drive permits 
maximum passenger space, and 
virtually eliminates the transmission 
hump on the floor. Aries also pro- 
vides a spacious 15 cubic feet of 
trunk space 















The quality you want for your family. 


With Aries you get a quiet, 
reliable, long-lasting vehicle. One 
of the reasons is that Aries K’s are 
built in some of the world’s most 
technologically sophisticated 
plants. Robot-welding helps en- 
sure precise joints and durable, 
tight-fitting bodies. Com- 
puters bench-test and 
rate our Trans-4 engines 
for 37 different functions 
before they come off the 
line. These engines are 
the best quality ever pro- 
duced by Dodge. 


Want to know how good 
your A\ries is? Sell it. 


According to recent 
National Automobile 
Dealers Assoc. Used Car 
Guides, the ‘81 Dodge 
Aries K Coupe retains 
85.6% of its original price 
That's more than a simi- 
larly equipped Fairmont 
or Citation. Could you get so much 
for your Aries if you weren't getting 
so much out of it? 


5990 


Aries K Coupe 
base sticker price 


77332 
Aries K C 
35 show 
'82 base sticker price the same as ‘81. 
Although we've added new 
features to Aries K base models for 
‘82, we haven't added to the price. 
And for Aries modest 198] sticker 
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price, you get a lot of 1982 family 
car. Standard features on the Aries 
K 2-door Coupe include con- 
cealed wipers, electronic combus- 
tion computer and wrap-around 
body side moldings. Additional 
equipment on the Aries K Custom 
shown includes a digital clock, AM 
radio, vinyl roof and much more 
All Aries, 2-doors, 4-doors and 
station wagons, available on a 
buy or lease basis 


Easy servicing 
for driveway mechanics. 

But a family driving machine 
helps you save money long before 
you sell it. The Aries K Trans-4 
engine is designed so almost all 
key service parts filters, reser- 
voirs, plugs, belts, etc.—are 
located on top and up front where 
they're easy to service yourself 
Whether you or a mechanic do the 
work, Aries Scheduled Mainte- 7X 
nance costs can be substantially 
lower than Chevy Citation, Ford 
Escort or Mercury Lynx 


Dodge 
Americas 
Driving Machi 
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and death and whose radio stations last 
week beamed out fervent propaganda urg- 
ing Egyptians to rise up against their gov- 
ernment. In earlier years, Mubarak had 
been dismissed by some diplomats as a 
colorless acolyte. But last week, as he pro- 
ceeded in a deliberate way to demonstrate 
the continuity of leadership, he looked 
more impressive than his reputation had 
suggested 
Nonetheless, Sadat’s violent death 
raised a host of concerns about Egypt and 
its relationships with the rest of the world 
Sadat was like the Shah of Iran in one re- 
spect: he was the show. Both the Amer- 
icans and the Israelis were aware of the 
vulnerability of basing their policies on 
so thin a leadership, even as they con- 
cluded that they had no real alternative 
Sadat’s assassination presents at the very 
least a serious challenge to U.S. foreign 
policy and all that that policy must con- 
tend with in the Middle East: the Camp 
David peace process, the Palestinian au- 
tonomy talks, the return of the Sinai, the 


| 


Sadat 


US.-encouraged “strategic consensus” of 
anti-Communist states in the region. How 
much of Egypt's peace with Israel will sur- 
vive Sadat’s death? Will the new Egyp- 
tian leadership move closer to other Arab 
states, perhaps Saudi Arabia and Jordan 
at first? Will Israel keep its pledge to evac- 
uate the rest of the Sinai next April? Will 
Mubarak, like Sadat, go along with Rea- 
gan’s plan for a strategic consensus, even 
to the point of giving it precedence over 
progress toward a Palestinian settlement? 
Most Western governments are betting 
strongly on at least one answer: Muba- 
rak is likely to do nothing that could pre- 
vent Egypt's recovery of the Sinai. As a 
senior British diplomat put it last week, 
“The slogan of the Mubarak leadership 
will be: Let’s get to the end of April with 
the peace treaty intact. After that we can 
come to grips with the other problems.” 
Any inquiry into Egyptian and Mid- 
dle East prospects begins with the three 
most gnawing questions of the moment 
Who assassinated Anwar Sadat? Why? 
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At the White House, arare convocation of Presidents 


| Reagan’s Eloquent Farewell 


It was a perhaps unprecedented moment in modern history: four U.S. Presidents 
standing side by side. As he bade farewell to Jimmy Carter, Gerald Ford and Rich- 
ard Nixon on the South Lawn of the White House before they departed for Sadat’s 

| funeral, Ronald Reagan paid tribute to the fallen Egyptian. Excerpts: 


oday the American people stand beside the Egyptian people, the people of a 
new nation with the people of an ancient land. We stand together in 
| mourning the loss of Anwar Sadat and rededicating ourselves to the cause for 


which he so willingly gave his life. 


There are moments in history when the martyrdom of a single life can sym- 
bolize all that is wrong with an age and all that is right about humanity. Anwar 
Sadat, a man of peace in a time of violence, understood his age. In his final mo- 
ments, as he had in all his days, he stood in defiance of the enemies of peace, 
the enemies of humanity. Today those of us who follow him can do no less. And 
so to those who rejoice in the death of Anwar Sadat, to those who seek to set 
class against class, nation against nation, people against people, those who would 
choose violence over brotherhood and who prefer war over peace, let us stand 
in defiance and let our words of warning to them be clear: in life you feared 
Anwar Sadat, but in death you must fear him more. For the memories of this 
good and brave man will vanquish you. The meaning of his life and the cause 
for which he stood will endure and triumph. 
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And what does the act mean for the sta- 
bility of Egypt? As in a mystery novel in 
which hardly a character is free of sus- 
picion, Sadat had so many enemies that 
almost no political or religious group can 
be completely ruled out. He was despised 
as a traitor by Arab nationalist radicals 
at home as well as those in Libya, Syria, 
Iraq, Lebanon and elsewhere. He was hat- 
ed by Islamic fundamentalists both inside 
and outside Egypt, and their numbers, like 
their fervor, are on the increase. He was 
at odds with some of his country’s Coptic 
Christians, He had quarreled with the So- 
viet Union for nine years and only last 
month expelled the Soviet ambassador. At 
that time he also ordered the arrest of 
1,600 Egyptian dissidents of all kinds, in- 
cluding several old comrades. Lately, in 
the view of some observers, he had seemed 
more harried, more desperate than the 
visible circumstances warranted. Had he 
learned of a plot in the making? 


he official Egyptian position last 

week was that the assassination had 

been the work of a small band of 
Muslim fanatics acting alone, with no 
links to any political organizations or for- 
eign country. According to the govern- 
ment, the group had been composed of 
four men, all from the same area of Up- 
per Egypt: First Lieut. Khaled Ahmed 
Shawki el-Istambuli, who commanded an 
artillery battery, and two former lieuten- 
ants and a reserve officer. As a legitimate 
participant in the parade, Khaled had or- 
dered other troopers off their truck and 
substituted the assassins. According to 
Defense Minister Abdel Halim Abu Gha- 
zala, the four had purchased on the black 
market the grenades and guns they used 
in the attack. “It was very primitive, but 
successful,” said Abu Ghazala. “At this 
point we do not believe they are part of a 
larger group.” 

Some skepticism greeted the official 
explanation. It is true that there were no 
sure signs of parallel attacks anywhere 
else, or any coordinated efforts to take 
over the country, as presumably would 
have been the case in a wider conspiracy 
But some questions remained. Sadat’s se- 
curity men seemed slow to react, though 
the spectacular nature of the attack might 
well have stunned them. More important, 
the professional nature of the assault sug- 
gested the possibility of thorough training 
and a larger operation. Somehow the as- 
sassins evaded the security check prior to 
the parade. They were able to sneak live 
ammunition and grenades aboard their 
open truck. They positioned their vehicle 
in the column closest to the reviewing 
stand. Finally, they were able to reach the 
stand at the precise moment when the 
eyes of the President, his security detail 
and everyone else were focused on the jets 
overhead. Was the split-second timing an 
eerie coincidence, or had the attackers 
known the precise schedule of the parade? 

A small, violent Muslim fundamen- 
talist sect known as Takfir wa Hijra 
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(Atonement and Holy Flight) may have 
been involved. This group, a band of ur- 
ban guerrillas seeking to transform Egypt 
into a rigid Islamic state, exhorts its mem- 
bers to use “sacred terror” to achieve its 
objectives and is known to have built cell 
groups within the armed forces 

A more widely held view, especially 
among some Western observers, was that 
the attack was part of a larger plot aimed 
at deposing the Sadat regime and install- 
ing an uncompromisingly Arab nation- 
alist, anti-Israeli government. It is argued 
that a chain of command existed that 
reached from the assailants through some 
radical field officers, perhaps even a brig- 
adier, to one of Egypt’s most famous po- 
litical exiles, Lieut. General Saadeddin 
Shazli, 59. Shazli, who was the Egyptian 
army’s chief of staff and one of the he- 
roes of the 1973 war, was later relieved 
of his command by Sadat, who blamed 
him for allowing the Israelis to break 
through the Egyptian lines and cross to 
the west bank of the Suez Canal. Four 
years later, after Sadat’s journey to Je- 
rusalem, Shazli quit as ambassador to Por- 
tugal. He remained in exile and formed 
an anti-Sadat group, the Egyptian Na- 
tional Front, based in Damascus. After 
Sadat’s murder, Shazli declared in Alge- 
ria, where he now lives: “Sadat was 
doomed from the day he went to Jeru- 
salem. Anyone who follows in that trai- 
torous path will similarly be doomed.” 

There was no direct evidence that ei- 
ther the Soviet Union or Libya was in- 
volved, though it is possible that some Lib- 
yan money found its way into the hands 
of the plotters. Israeli intelligence officials 
had indicated for some time that they 
were worried about penetration of the 
Egyptian army and intelligence commu- 
nity by anti-Sadat elements, reputedly 
backed by the Libyans and the Soviets 
In fact, Israel’s intelligence chief flew to 
Cairo last month to discuss the matter 
with Egyptian officials. The Israelis also 
suspected that anti-Sadat elements were 
planning a major operation, but they did 
not know its precise nature 

Assuming he can hold dissident forc- 
es in check, Mubarak’s first task will be 
to address himself to the problems of rul- 
ing Egypt. No doubt he will attempt im- 
mediately to confirm the loyalty of the 
army. He is likely to promote some of- 
ficers, retire a few, perhaps announce a 
pay hike for all ranks. He will promise to 
uphold Egypt’s 1971 constitution and its 
vision of democracy; Egypt is certainly 
not yet such a state, but under Sadat, au- 
tocratic as he was, it became more dem- 
ocratic than it had ever been before. To 
satisfy the fellahin—the peasants—and 
particularly the Islamic fundamentalists, 
he will try to find ways to ease the prob 
lems of the country’s poor. He may also at- 
tempt to conceal some of the more bla- 
tant signs of Westernization that have 
Offended orthodox Muslims, particularly 
the open displays of ostentatious spend- 
ing by the very rich 

There is a sense throughout Egypt 
that the economic promise held out by 
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Jehan Sadat receives condolences from Jimmy Carter and Gerald Ford in her Giza residence 


the peace treaty with Israel has never 
been realized. Thus far, advantages and li- 
abilities have canceled each other out 
The per capita income of Egypt's 43 mil- 
lion people has remained stable at around 
$420 a year. With the peace treaty, Egypt 
lost economic aid from 16 Arab countries, 
including $2 billion a year from Saudi 
Arabia. On the other hand, it earned $2.5 
billion on oil sales last year, much of it 
from fields in the Sinai returned by Is- 
rael; Egyptian workers in other Arab 
countries bring home about $2.7 billion a 
year; and foreign investments since 1979 
have totaled $550 million. On the balance 
sheet alone, the Egyptian Establishment 
is likely to support Mubarak in his con- 
tinuation of Sadat’s economic policies 

A key element in the equation is Israel 
—and the varied reaction of Israelis to Sa- 
dat’s death underscored their confusion 
The country’s leaders, men like Begin, 
President Yitzhak von, former De- 
fense Minister Ezer Weizman and Labor 
Party Leader Shimon Peres, who knew 
Sadat and worked with him, were gen- 











Egypt's Mubarak is embraced by Begin 


uinely moved and saddened. Right-wing 
extremists were overjoyed, anticipating 
that Sadat’s death might mean Israel 
would retain its hold on part of the Sinai 
Residents of Yamit, the big Israeli set- 
tlement on the northern Sinai coast, began 
to wonder if they would be able to cling 
to their homes after all. The answer was 
no. As President Navon put it, “We did 
not make peace with one man, great as 
he was, but with the people of Egypt. We 
are duty-bound to continue.” 


et, deep down, there was also fear, 
Yearicuaes among Israel’s leaders, 
old and new. Observed Interior Min- 
ister Yosef Burg, who is also the chief ne- 
gotiator with the Egyptians in the auton- 
omy talks: “Now we shall find out if a 
man or an idea was killed.”” Moshe Da- 
yan, the former Foreign Minister, suggest- 
ed that Israel must continue to take part 
in the negotiations but must “check sev- 
en limes over with seven eyes who is run- 
ning the new Egypt and how strong is 
his commitment to peace.” Ariel Sharon, 
Begin’s Defense Minister, warned that Is- 
rael must keep itself strong, “for we are a 
lonely country, and small, in an area 
where shocks are a daily occurrence.” 

There was very little public awareness 
inside Israel that the country’s refusal to 
budge significantly on the Palestinian is- 
sue had contributed to Sadat’s recent 
problems: as long as a wider Palestinian 
settlement (going beyond the Camp Da- 
vid autonomy provisions) was not in sight, 
Arab moderates like Sadat would stead- 
ily lose ground to the rejectionists. But 
there also was impatience in Israel with 
the views of the right wing. As a Jeru- 
salem lawyer put it, “When I hear those 
people talking about stopping the Sinai 
withdrawal because of Sadat’s assassina- 
tion, it hurts me to say that perhaps we 
as a nation did not deserve Sadat, were 
not mature enough for his vision.” 

On the Arab side, the reactions were 
even more disparate. A few states were 
stunned—Morocco, Oman, and the Su- 
dan, which had been Sadat’s closest ally 


and, like Egypt, had suffered from Lib- 
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ya’s belligerency. But in Libya, happy 
flag-waving crowds shouted their approv- 
al. In Lebanon, Palestinian commandos 
danced in the streets as if celebrating a 
victory. “We shake the hand that pulled 
the trigger,” said one fedayeen command- 
er. Palestine Liberation Organization 
Leader Yasser Arafat, who was in Peking 
declared: “What we are witnessing is the 
beginning of the failure of the Camp Da- 
vid agreement with the fall of one of its 
symbols.” A number of other Arab gov- 
ernments were outwardly unsympathetic 
but inwardly troubled. The Saudis broke 
with Sadat over Camp David but still saw 
him as a counterweight to the regimes in 
Syria and Iraq, with whom they are unit- 
ed only by their opposition to Israel. Both 
Syria’s President Hafez Assad and Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein are vulnerable to the 
kind of Muslim fanaticism that brought 
down Iran and troubles Egypt. As one 
Western diplomat said of Assad and Hus- 
sein, “They won't be reviewing military 
parades for a while.” 

The real perceptions of the Arabs, and 
particularly the Palestinians, toward Sa- 
dat are exceedingly complex. Leaving 
aside Gaddafi (as well as that non-Arab 
Muslim fanatic to the east, Iran’s Aya- 
tullah Khomeini, who late last week 
called on Egyptians to overthrow “the 
dead Pharaoh’s successors” and replace 
his government with a Khomeini-style Is- 
lamic republic), the Arabs felt betrayed 
by Sadat. What was statesmanship to the 
West was treason in their eyes. Of course, 
they envied him: they could not forgive 
him for getting back more Arab land by 
negotiating than they had achieved by 
other means. They were impatient; his pa- 
tience seemed boundless. They felt he had 
given away his soul for the Sinal; he main- 
tained to his death that he had never 
signed a separate peace. They were an- 
gered by his trip to Jerusalem; even more, 
they resented his unwillingness to change 
course when the autonomy talks seemed 
to be going nowhere. They blamed him 
for the Israeli raid on the Iraqi reactor 
last June, which took place just three days 
after Sadat and Begin had talked in the 
Sinai. Either Sadat had approved the raid 
on Arab territory, they said, or he had 
been duped by the Israelis 

“He gave away so much in return for 
nothing,” said Musa Mazzawi, a Pales- 
tinian spokesman who lives in London 
Explained another distinguished Pales- 
tinian, Edward Said of Columbia Univer- 
sity: “After Camp David, the Israeli an- 
nexation of Jerusalem was assured, the 
settlements on the West Bank increased, 
and the destruction of Lebanon and its 
people continued with even greater feroc- 
ity by Israeli troops and warplanes. The 
rule of the Israelis on the West Bank be- 
came even more oppressive. The setback 
to the Palestinian people by the treaty was 
incalculable. All of this happened after 
Camp David, and so it is hard to rec- 
oncile the realities with the praise that is 
being showered on Sadat by the Western 
media.” 

Whatever overtures Mubarak makes 








Sadat 
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toward the other Arab governments will 

presumably be tentative ones, at least un- 

til April. Most observers think he will 
| avoid a military showdown with Libya, es- 
pecially if he feels uncertain about his own 
army. But he is known to be worried about 
Libya's recent air strikes inside the Su- 
danese border. In fact, two days before Sa- 
dat’s death, Mubarak was in Washington 
asking for faster delivery of American 
arms to the Sudan. 

In his dealings with the other Arabs, 
Mubarak may have one advantage over 
his mentor: he is in a better position to 
bring about a reconciliation with some of 
Egypt's traditional friends, such as Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan. Says Nadav Safran 
of Harvard University: “The Riyadh-Cai- 
ro axis is a natural one, but it was dis- 
rupted by Sadat’s signing of the peace 
treaty and the dilemma in which the Sau- 
dis found themselves. If they supported 
Sadat, they exposed themselves to imme- 
diate danger from the P.L.O., Iraq, Syria 
and others; if not, they would lose Egypt. 
They chose the latter, expecting it to be 
a temporary alienation. But Sadat person- 
alized his quarrel with Saudi Arabia, and 
it became a matter of personal pride.” Sa- 
dat’s death, reasons Safran, “will bring 
about a natural rapprochement between 
Saudi Arabia and Egypt, and that is im- 
portant for the U.S. and for the region.” 

Almost unheard and unnoticed dur- 
ing the early part of the week was the So- 
viet Union, which issued a condolence 
message of studied correctness. Later in 
the week, Soviet papers declared that the 
assassination revealed the depth of oppo- 
sition to Sadat’s policies and accused the 
US. of using his death to “frighten the 
Arabs.”” But except for those outbursts in 
the press, the Soviets remained quiet. 
They will certainly try to work their way 
back into Egypt, where they have been 
so long deprived of a significant role. But 
for the moment they can sit back and reap 
the rewards of Arab frustration over the 
West Bank, the Israeli settlements, the 
AWACS debate and everything else that is 
not going right for the U.S. 

The Reagan Administration does not 
enjoy the same luxury. It has lost its best 
friend in the Middle East, a man on whom 
four U.S. Presidents have relied, have ad- 
mired for his sometimes reckless courage 
and have forgiven for his errors. Because 
he was so bold, Sadat’s trip to Jerusalem 
and the peace process that followed be- 
came a broad channel for breaking out 
of the impasse of the preceding three dec- 
ades. Sadat trusted his friends; he expect- 
ed them to understand that he was not 
making a separate peace, and in the end 
he was not well served by U.S. Admin- 
istrations that failed to press the Israelis 
toward a wider settlement. “I attribute a 
certain amount of blame to the USS. for 
what happened to Sadat,” says Hermann 
Eilts, former U.S. Ambassador to Egypt. 
For almost two years, says Eilts, Wash- 
ington has followed a “policy of almost 
total inaction on the broader Middle East 
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peace treaty. This made people like Sa- 
dat very vulnerable. He counted on the 
U.S. to move the peace process forward.” 

While Sadat remained outwardly con- 
fident, privately he must have realized 
that the Reagan Administration lacked 
not only a clear Middle East policy but a 
sense of urgency about the region and, 
worse, was giving the Israelis reason to 
think that Washington would apply less 
pressure toward a settlement than the 
Carter Administration had done. Sadat 
was discouraged about the autonomy 
talks, having made clear that he could 
not accept the very limited form of Pal- 
estinian self-government envisaged by Is- 
rael. But he readily agreed to the resump- 
tion of negotiations. He urged the U.S. to 
try to include the P.L.O. in the talks but 
received no support. He accepted Rea- 
gan’s strategic-consensus plans and al- 
lowed the U.S. to expand the Egyptian 
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Sadat beside the pyramids at Giza in 1977 
He broke the impasse of decades. 


airbase at Ras Banas on the Red Sea for 
possible use by the Rapid Deployment 
Force. As the pressures mounted at home, 
Sadat grew almost desperate for some real 
progress in this stage of Camp David, but 
he could find no way to achieve it. 








ashington realizes that it will not 
see Sadat’s like again, but it is en- 
couraged by the way Mubarak has 
taken charge. Said Secretary of State Al- | 
exander Haig: “We are greatly assured | 
that the policy will be one of continua- | 
tion of the Sadat legacy.” Assuming that | 
all goes well domestically, U.S. officials | 
agree that, in time, Mubarak will seek 
ways to renew ties with his Arab neigh- 
bors and look for alternative approaches 
to peace. Many Western diplomats be- | 
lieve that Saudi Arabian Crown Prince | 
Fahd’s plan, announced two months ago, 
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which offered peace to Israel in exchange 
for Israeli withdrawal from territory oc- 
cupied in 1967, was a constructive effort 
to enlarge the scope of the negotiations. 
The Fahd plan, TIME has learned, was 
worked out in close consultation with 
Arafat and thus might provide a basis for 
bringing the P.L.O. into the peace pro- 
cess. But that prospect is still anathema 
to the Israelis. As William Quandt, a Mid- 
dle East expert, observes, “The hardest 
thing for Mubarak to do in the next six 
months is going to be to send reassuring 
and credible signals to the Israelis while 
at the same time beginning the slow pro- 
cess of rebuilding ties to the Saudis, the 
gulf states and Jordan.” 

As the week ended, leaders from all 
over the world gathered in Cairo to pay 
final tribute to Anwar Sadat. Frangois 
Mitterrand and Helmut Schmidt were 
there, as were Prince Charles, Begin and 
Sudanese President Gaafar Nimeiri. 
Among the members of the American del- 
egation, in addition to the three former 
Presidents and Rosalynn Carter, were 
Haig, Defense Secretary Caspar Weinber- 
ger, U.N. Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick 
and Henry Kissinger. They paid courte- 
sy calls on Mubarak and on the widowed 
Jehan Sadat. She also, of course, met with 
Begin, to whom she said: “It is very sad, 
but I am glad my husband died on his 
feet and not on his knees.” 

For security reasons, the ceremonies, 
which took place at midday Saturday, 
were held far from the normally tumul- 
tuous streets of the great city. As it was, 
police had to fire into the air to disperse 
a crowd of 2,000 people who had mere- 
ly wanted to attend the service. Sadat’s 
casket, draped in the Egyptian flag, was 
flown by helicopter from the mosque of 
the hospital to a sports stadium in Nasr 
City, then carried on a horse-drawn cais- 
son for the final 800 yards to the very re- 
viewing stand where Sadat had been mor- 
tally wounded four days earlier. Seated 
in the same row in which he had fallen, 
his wife and family received condolences 
from the mourners before the casket was 
moved to a hastily constructed tomb in 
front of the Unknown Soldier pyramid. 
As the Sadat family stood beside the 
tomb, pallbearers carried the coffin to 
its grave. After final prayers from the 
Koran, Sadat’s Republican Guard pre- 
sented arms. There was a roll of drums, 
and a single bugle sounded taps. It 
was over. 

Sadat had once said that he hoped to 
be buried on Mount Sinai, as a symbol of 
the peace he had brought to Egypt. On 


other occasions he spoke of being laid to | 


rest at Mit Abu el Kom. But in the end, 
the government decided the burial should 
take place at a public site near the cap- 
ital. Mubarak explained: “He was a 
statesman, one of the biggest in the world. 
How could you put him in a very small 
place?” —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Robert C. Wurmstedt and 
Wilton Wynn/ Cairo, with other bureaus 
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A Faithful Pupil Takes Over 





Out of the shadow, a hand-picked successor 


t may have been, as Anwar Sadat would 
have believed, the hand of fate that bru- 
tally tore him from the world stage. That 
same hand narrowly bypassed Sadat’s 
most attentive pupil and long-chosen suc- 
cessor, who was at the President's side 
when the bullets slammed into the review- 
ing stand. Hosni Mubarak, 53, Egypt's 
Vice President since Sadat picked him for 
the post in 1975, emerged from the assault 
with no more than a bandaged left hand 
as a memento of his narrow escape. 
Mubarak’s accession to the presiden- 
cy this week fulfills two of Sadat’s chief 
wishes: to see his policies continued, and 
one day to leave power to a member of 
Egypt's “October Generation,” the men in 





uniform who helped regain Egyptian self- 


esteem by their initial victories in the 1973 
October War. Sadat had first met Muba- 
rak in the Sinai town of El Arish in 1950; 
impressed by the young air force officer, 
the President remembered his name two 
decades later while searching for a com- 
mander for his air force. 

Mubarak got the job and won plaudits 
in 1973 for his handling of the air battle 
against Israel's superior, U.S.-equipped 
air force. Two years later Sadat named 
Mubarak, a man from the President's 
home province of Menoufia, to the vice- 
presidency, a decision that surprised vir- 
tually everyone, including the appointee. 

Despite three pilot-training tours in 
the Soviet Union, Mubarak is outspokenly 
anti-Communist and contemptuous of the 
Soviet military equipment on which Egypt 





President-designate Mubarak after attack 
An heir from the “October Generation.” 


relied until 1973. (He once told Sadat that 
the Egyptian air force would not accept 
MiG-23 fighters, “even if the Russians 
give them to us free.”) He shares Sadat’'s 
instinctive, pro-Western orientation. Mu- 
barak’s wife of 21 years, Suzanne, is of 
both British and Egyptian descent; she is 
a social sciences graduate of the American 
University of Cairo. Mubarak’s two sons, 
Alaa, 20, and Gamal, 17, are American 
University students. 
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Where Mubarak differs from Sadat is 
in his approach to problem solving: a 
pragmatist is taking the place of a proph- 
et. Says a Western diplomat who knows 
both men well: “Sadat was the pioneer 
and innovator. Mubarak will be the con- 
solidator.” The President-designate has 
had 6% years to study his new role, with 
Sadat as his intimate mentor, Sadat’s vis- 
itors became accustomed to seeing the 
stocky, taciturn Mubarak sitting near the 
President, quietly taking notes. Whenever 
Sadat had one-on-one meetings, as al 
Camp David, he later briefed Mubarak 
minutely. “There was nothing he did or 
said that I did not know,” says Mubarak. 

That closeness, that life in the Presi- 
dent’s shadow earned Mubarak mocking 
nicknames of “Sadat’s Sadat,” “court jest- 
er” and “empty face” among Egyptian 
critics. As one disgruntled parliamentar- 
ian put it before last week’s tragedy: 
“Someone should tell Sadat that there are 
more than 40 million other Egyptians who 
should have something to say about who 
will be President.” Nonetheless, U.S. offi- 
cials who have dealt with Mubarak rate 
him highly. He has been “carefully tu- 
tored,” says one, with emphasis. Notes a 
Washington analyst: “A lot of Egyptian 
politicians have fallen by the wayside dur- 
ing the Sadat era, but Mubarak has come 
out on top.” 

The most telling compliment to Mu- 
barak’s abilities came from Sadat himself. 
Mubarak chaired Cabinet meetings in Sa- 
dat’s absence, held sweeping authority on 
national security matters and conducted 
important diplomatic missions abroad. “I 
know he will approve,” Mubarak used to 
say, when he would authorize an action. “I 
will tell him about it later.” The ultimate 
approval is now Mubarak’s. gr 





“No Change” 


Barely 48 hours after the assassination, 
President-designate Hosni Mubarak was 
interviewed by TIME Correspondents 
Wilton Wynn and Robert C. Wurmstedt. 
Excerpts: 


On the transition. You have seen a 
smooth transition. President Sadat gave 
our institutions a strong base. 


On Sadat's assassins. They are a very 
limited group. They are fanatic Muslims. 

| There will be an investigation, but we 
don’t believe they have any connection 
with any foreign power. 


On the Camp David peace process. | 
will continue the policy President Sadat 
started. We are going on with Camp 
David and the autonomy talks. The next 
meeting is Oct. 25, and there will be no 
change. I told an Israeli reporter, “Go 
tell your people, don’t worry.” When we 
reach agreement on the principles of au- 
tonomy, we will tell the Palestinians, 
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“This is what we can reach.” It’s up to 
them to go on from there. I am opti- 
mistic about the autonomy talks. We 
hope the Palestinians accept what we 
can achieve. But we are not talking for 
the Palestinians. 


On relations with the U.S. We will con- 
tinue to improve them. We will carry 
the U.S. as a full partner in the peace pro- 
cess. We are committed to Camp David. 


On relations with the Soviet Union. | 
am not a Communist. | am an Egyp- 
tian. I like those who cooperate with us, 
those who deal with us on an equal 
basis and do not interfere in our in- 


ternal affairs, those who help us when | 


we are in need. 


On the advantages of U.S. vs. Soviet 
military equipment. American quality 
is much more advanced than that of 
the Soviets. In the October War we 
were fighting with old technology 
against new, sophisticated technology. 
We hadn't a single plane that could reach 


Israel. The Israelis could reach Cairo, 





and that gave our people complexes. 


On rapprochement with other Arabs. We 
did not cut relations. They did. We'll have 
to wail and see. 


| On Libya, and possible U.S. action 


against Gaddafi. | don’t want to ask for 


| this now. I’m taking a wait-and-see po- 


sition. What’s on now is a continuation 
of President Sadat’s policy, and he tried 
to have better relations with Libya. We 
want to deal with countries on a solid 
basis. We don’t want to agree on some- 
thing and then be undermined. We re- 
spect our word and would like others to 
do the same. 


On the AWACS sale debate. Saudi Ara- 
bia is a very close friend of the U.S. Saudi 
Arabia has increased its oil production 
for the sake of the U.S. and the West. 
The gulf is an area of US. interest and de- 
fending the gulf is in the interest of the 
U.S. The AWACS has no guns, It can’t car- 
ry bombs. I’m astonished that Israel is 
raising hell against it. It’s of no danger to 
Israel. 
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~ obsolescence 
obsolete. 











The IBM Display writer System. 


State of the art. 
Today that’s come to mean discarding what 
you have, for whatever is newer. 
A rather expensive (not to mention fright- 
ening) proposition when you consider the 
. cost of business machines. 


That's why IBM designed a text processor 


that can be updated. 
It's the Displaywriter System and it's soft- 
ware driven. 

Which means incorporating a new func- 
tion or a new program can be as simple as 
getting a diskette and adding 
memory. 
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Instead of a new machine. 

The IBM Displaywriter System can stand 

alone. 

Or it can be part of an entire network. 
So as your office grows, the Display- 
writer can grow with it. 

You see, at IBM we believe you don’t have 

to buy what's new to get what's best. 

Provided you start out with what's best 
when it's new. 
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I am interested in learning more about the 
IBM Displaywriter System. 
Please have your representative get in touch with me. 
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A Nasty Reality of Our Times 
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Cairo’s chaos heightens concern over the Gaddafi regime 


n the shock and upheaval that followed 

the Sadat assassination, one prime ini- 
tial suspect as the instigator of the crime 
was inevitable: Libyan Strongman 
Muammar Gaddafi. In a closed-door 
briefing for U.S. Congressmen, Secretary 
of State Alexander Haig last week noted 
that the exultant broadcasts of Radio 
Tripoli hailing the killing were so intense 
that, in his judgment, they must have been 
prepared ahead of time. In a rare public 
moment of harsh sorrow, former Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger declared on 
television that if Libya had been “taken 
care of,” Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
might still be alive 

As the impact of the Cairo tragedy 
softened, so did the language. Both Haig 
and Egyptian officials on closer examina- 
tion declared that direct Libyan involve- 
ment seemed unlikely. But Libyan jubila- 
tion over the killing heightened US. 
perceptions of Egypt's next-door neighbor 
as an outlaw state and an increasingly 
bothersome trouble spot. Said a U.S. State 
Department official: “Libya is beginning 
to rival the Persian Gulf as the focus of 
strategic concern in the region. Now that 
Egypt, the only certain counterweight to 
Libya, is under a cloud, that concern can 
only increase.” 

The record of Gaddafi’s addiction to 
international mischief is almost as long as 
his twelve-year dictatorial reign. As Vice 
President George Bush put it last week: 
“He’s the world’s principal terrorist and 
trainer of terrorists.” Gaddafi has provid- 
ed funds for the provisional wing of the 
Irish Republican Army, harbored terror- 
ists from West Germany’s Red Army Fac- 
tion and Japan’s Red Army, and backed 
extremists in the ranks of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. While his role in 
last week’s assassination is disparaged, his 
hand in other, failed plots against Egypt 
is a certainty. For four days in 1977, Libya 
and Egypt clashed in a brisk border war 

Through part of Northern Africa, 
Gaddafi’s policy has been one of creeping 
expansionism, limited only by his narrow 
base. There are only 3 million Libyans 
and it already takes 500,000 foreigners to 
operate his economy. Nonetheless, in De- 
cember, he frightened French-speaking 
African countries (and angered France) 
by rolling his tanks into neighboring 
Chad, and subsequently announcing the 
“merger” of the two countries. He has 
mounted numerous coup attempts against 
the regime of Sudanese President Gaafar 
Nimeiri, whose country protects the life- 
blood of Egypt, the Nile. Last week the 
Sudanese government declared that a 
group of foreigners arrested in Khartoum 
had been trained in Libya as part of an- 
other plot. Gaddafi has stockpiled $12 bil- 
lion worth of mainly Soviet-supplied mil- 
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itary equipment that some analysts fear 
could be the underpinning for a future So- 
viet rapid deployment force in the Middle 
East. Last August two Libyan jets fired 
upon (and were destroyed) by U.S. F-14 


Tomeats over the Gulf of Sidra. Most im- | 


portant, Gaddafi is in the forefront of 
those Arabs who oppose the Camp David 
accords. That makes him an automatic 
opponent of any Egyptian leader, includ- 
ing Hosni Mubarak, who intends to con- 
tinue Sadat’s peace initiative. Says a Brit- 
ish analyst: “There is an irrationality in 
Gaddafi’s makeup that defies explana- 
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Libyan Strongman Muammar Gaddafi 
Irrationality that defies explanation. 


tion, and makes it virtually impossible to 
correctly assess his policies by any normal 
yardstick.” 

The frustrations of dealing with such 


| a leader have led to some extreme ideas as 


a solution. “If someone fired a few bullets | 


at Gaddafi we would all breathe a sigh of 
relief,” said an Israeli official last week. 
That is not a course many nations would 
consider. Certainly not the U.S.. which 
not so long ago suffered through revela- 
tions about CIA plots to kill Castro. Says a 
State Department official: “Assassination 
as a tool of foreign policy is a repugnant 
idea to this Administration and to the 
American people.” Quite apart from the 
moral caveat there is a practical reason for 
caution: Gaddafi's successor, wherever he 
is. could well be worse 

Another theoretical possibility is an 


invasion of Libya by outside forces. Sadat 
is known to have lamented that he did not 


seize the chance to do so in the early ‘70s, 
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before Gaddafi consolidated his hold on 
power. Now such aggression would court 
major risks. Attacking Libya from Egypt, 
for example, would involve a brutal cam- 
paign across vast expanses of desert; with 
their plentiful arms stockpile, Libyans 
might do better than anyone expected. 
Even if Egypt won, other Arab nations 
like Syria might rally behind Libya in a 
display of Arab solidarity, thus widening 
the conflagration. 

A tactic much endorsed in some Israe- 
li circles would be an effort at full-scale 
destabilization of Gaddafi’s regime by 
stirring up trouble in Chad and elsewhere 
along Libya’s borders, meanwhile form- 
ing a rival Libyan government-in-exile, 
based, perhaps, in Egypt. Says a Western 
expert: “There are plenty of Libyans in 
exile who previously held important posts 
in Tripoli and who have been anxious to 
go back.” The trouble is, he continues, 





that none of them have demonstrated “a | 


capacity to accomplish anything inside 
Libya.” The Reagan Administration has 
stepped up military aid to Egypt, Tunisia 
and Sudan, but the assistance is designed 
for defensive purposes. 


Ms direct confrontation by Western 
industrialized nations could involve 
economic sanctions against Libya, includ- 
ing a purchase boycott of its 1.5 million 
bbl. a day of oil production. With the po- 
rous, U.S.-sponsored embargo against 


Iran as a vivid reminder of failure, the | 


Reagan Administration does not think 
much of boycotts. Moreover, crude im- 
ports from Libya still constitute 12% of 
US. foreign oil consumption; the ratio is 
higher for West Germany and Italy. Even 
if all Western nations complied with the 
boycott, Libya could probably sell its oil to 
the Soviet Union and other East bloc 
countries. Despite his anti-imperialist 
rhetoric, Gaddafi has carefully nurtured 
his relations with foreign oil companies 





operating in Libya: even after the Gulf of | 


Sidra incident, none of the 2,000 U.S. oil 
company workers in the country were mo- 
lested or abused. Nor did Washington 
order their evacuation. 

In short, there is not much that can be 
done. One hope in Western chanceries is 
that the Libyans themselves eventually 
will tire of Gaddafi, “a nasty reality of our 


times,” as one diplomat calls him. Though | 


the dictator has made careful use of Lib- 
ya's oil wealth to raise the living standard 
of his people, there are signs that such a 
change is possible. Elements of the Libyan 
middle class are said to be unhappy with 
Gaddafi's nationalization of many private 
properties in the name of his mystic Jam- 
ahiriya (State of the Masses), and Libyan 
youngsters are reportedly growing restive 
under Gaddafi’s demand for extensive 
military service. The West will watch such 
trends, continue to express its repugnance 
at Gaddafi, his goals and his methods 
—and wait. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Roland Flamini/Cairo and 
Roberto Suro/Washington 
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He Changed the | 
Tide of History 
Anwar Sadat: 1918-1981 


is life was a skein of contradictions | 

Long a bitter foe of the Jewish state, | 
he became Israel's only declared friend 
in a hostile region. A self-styled defender 
of the Palestinians, he was cursed as a tral- 
tor by the leaders of their cause. He 
preached the unity of Arab nations, but 
his policies shattered such fragile frater- 
nity as existed, and isolated his country 
A onetime revolutionary firebrand and 
career military man, he died in a hail of 
bullets—yet history will remember An- 
war Sadat, above all, as a man of peace. 

It was the search for peace that led the 
Egyptian President, in November 1977, to 
travel to Jerusalem and embrace his for- 
mer enemies. Not only did he break a 29- 
year Arab ban on direct dealings with the 
Israelis, he went straight to the rostrum of 
the Knesset to proclaim his willingness 
“to live with you in permanent peace and 
justice.” More dramatically than any 
event since the birth of Israel in 1948, that 
courageous gesture transformed the polit- 
ical realities of a region bloodied and em- 
bittered by continual hate, war and vio- 
lence. As it is given to few individuals, 
with a single, personal stroke he altered 
the landscape of history 

Until Sadat’s pilgrimage, no leader on 
either side of the Arab-Israeli blood feud 
had shown the courage, vision and flex- 
ibility to seek a radical solution to the fes- 
tering problem. His hosts were at first sur- 
prised, then exalted, by his unexpected 
overture. As Israeli Prime Minister Me- 
nachem Begin then put it: “We, the Jews, 
know how to appreciate such courage.” 
So did the tens of thousands of Egyptians 
who, upon his return, greeted their smil- 
ing President with chants of “Sadat! The 
man of peace” as his open limousine slow- 
ly made its way from the airport to his 
home in Giza. 

The peace process initiated by Sadat 
ultimately bore fruit at Camp David the 
next year. Over a period of 13 days, Sa- 
dat, Begin and Jimmy Carter remained 
cloistered in that Maryland mountain re- 
treat while they hammered out their his- 
toric “framework for peace.” (Their joint 
efforts brought Sadat and Begin the No- 
bel Peace Prize for 1978.) The Camp 
David principles were embodied in a for- 
mal treaty that was signed by the three 
leaders in an emotional White House cer- 
emony on March 26, 1979. For the first 
time in 31 years, Egypt and Israel were 
no longer in a state of war 

Sadat could not know it, but that day 
also marked the pinnacle of his career, 
the closest he would come in his lifetime 
to realizing what he called his “sacred 
mission” for peace in the Middle East 
Said he: “This is certainly one of the hap- 
piest moments of my life. In all the steps 
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I took, I was merely expressing the will | later in connection with the assassination 


of the nation. I am proud of my people 
and of belonging to them.” 

That sense of belonging was one of 
the guiding forces of Sadat’s life. “I can 
never lose my way because I know that I 
have living roots in the soil of my vil- 
lage,” he wrote in his 1978 autobiography, 
In Search of Identity. One of 13 children, 
Sadat was born on Christmas Day, 1918, 
in the Nile Delta village of Mit Abu el 
Kom. His father was a military hospital 
clerk, his mother an illiterate Sudanese. 
He spent his early years working in the 
fields and attending the village kurtab, an 
Islamic school where he learned to read 
and write and studied the Koran. It was 
the beginning of the lifelong religious faith 
that, in later years, left the familiar Mus- 
lim mark on his forehead from touching 
the floor in frequent prayer 

Sadat grew up with a hatred of Egypt's 
colonial British rulers and an almost fa- 
natical admiration for Mahatma Gandhi 
Confides Sadat’s sister Sekeena: “When 
he was a little boy, he used to dress like 
Gandhi and pretend to be him.” But if 
Sadat showed something resembling Gan- 
dhi’s spiritual dimension in his later years, 
his early attempts to bring political 
change to Egypt were anything but 
nonviolent 

Sadat was admitted in 1936 to the 
Royal Military Academy, where he first 
learned the value of bold, decisive action 
along with the uses of power and force 
After graduating in 1938, he joined a 
group of young officers, including Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, who plotted an armed re- 
volt against the British presence. At that 
time, Sadat was the hothead talking of 
blowing up British installations; the cool- 
er Nasser dissuaded him 

During World War II, Captain Sadat 
collaborated with the Germans in sever- 
al anti-British plots. which landed him 
in jail in 1942. Arrested again two years 


“If he reached at least one oasis, he could point the way out of the wilderness.” 





In a familiar pose, Sadat puffs on his pipe and meditates at his summer home near Ismailia 





of a pro-British Egyptian aristocrat, Sa- 
dat remained in prison until his trial and 
acquittal in 1948. Shortly after his release, 
he divorced his first wife and married Je- 
han Raouf, a beautiful Anglo-Egyptian 
girl who eventually gave him four chil- 
dren (he had three by his first marriage) 

Reinstated in the army in 1950, Sa- 
dat joined Nasser in the coup that top- 
pled King Farouk two years later. Sadat 
held a variety of posts under Nasser, dis- 
tinguishing himself mainly by a slavish 





| obedience that led colleagues to dub him 


“Nasser’s poodle.’ Nasser apparently ap- 
preciated his docile loyalty and named 
him Vice President in 1969. A year later, 
Nasser was dead of a heart attack and 
the little-known Sadat became President 





ost observers then saw Sadat as a 

feckless transitional figure. He soon 
proved them wrong by warding off an at- 
tempted coup, jailing its instigators and 
consolidating his power. At the same time, 
he boosted his popularity by abandoning 
the most repressive trappings of Nasser’s 
socialist state, although he would never 
give the country more than a semblance of 
democracy under his own effective dicta- 
torship. He also turned away from his pre- 
decessor’s obsessive pan-Arabism in favor 
of a more nationalistic concern with 
Egypt's welfare. In his most significant 
break with Nasser’s policies, Sadat in 
1972 abruptly abandoned Egypt's long- 
standing alliance with Moscow and ex- 
pelled some 17,000 Soviet military advis- 
ers from his country. The way was now 
clear for Sadat’s new course: a strategic 
rapprochement with Washington that 
could help Egypt end its wasteful confron- 
tation with Israel 

Paradoxically, the key step in Sadat’s 
peace plan was a new war. With all dip- 
lomatic channels to peace apparently 
blocked, Sadat launched a surprise attack 
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across the Suez Canal into the Israeli-oc- 
cupied Sinai on Oct. 6, 1973. His goal: to 
bolster Egyptian morale, prove that Isra- 
el was not invincible and force Jerusalem 
to return the lands seized in the Six-Day 
War of 1967. Stunned and driven back at 
first, the Israelis counterattacked strongly 
and reversed the tide. But it was enough 
for Sadat to claim a moral victory. With 
the restoration of Egyptian self-respect, 
he began a series of peace initiatives 
Enter Henry Kissinger, whom Sadat 
greeted as his “dear friend Henry,” and 
whose painstaking shuttle diplomacy pro- 
duced two Sinai disengagement agree- 
ments by 1975. But that was as far as Kis- 
singer could take the peace process 
In January 1977, just as the new Car- 
ter Administration was taking office, vio- 
lent food-price riots in Cairo and Alexan- 
dria put new pressures on Sadat to 
channe!] Egypt’s resources into peaceful 
priorities. From that seeming dead end, 
Sadat made the historic leap of imagina- 
tion that sent him to Jerusalem with an 
olive branch—and ultimately produced 
the 1979 peace treaty 
The pact brought gradual but dramat- 
| 1c changes in the Middle East equation 
For the first time, the two countries ex- 
changed ambassadors and opened their 
borders; Israel promised to return the oc- 
cupied Sinai to Egypt, a process due to 
be completed by next April: and talks 
were begun on the thorniest of questions 
—Palestinian autonomy on the West 
Bank and Gaza. But autonomy continued 
to remain the most formidable obstacle 
to a broader Middle East peace, with the 
Begin government defining the concept 
with excessive narrowness and the Pal- 
estinians boycotting the process altogeth- 
er, The treaty enraged other Arab lead- 
ers, who accused Sadat of treachery for 
| abandoning the struggle against Israel 
Eighteen Arab nations imposed economic 
and political sanctions against Cairo 
| Meanwhile, Egypt was becoming more 
| and more dependent on U.S. support 


Sadat was also faced with increasing | 


sectarian opposition within Egypt during 
the last months of his life. In September 
he cracked down hard, jailing 1,600 op- 
ponents, mostly Islamic militants, in the 
wake of bloody rioting between Muslims 
and Coptic Christians. The mosques were 
“nationalized,” police details were bol- 
stered on university campuses and an in- 
vestigation of the state bureaucracy 
began. Following these moves, Sadat de- 
clared in a tough speech that “lack of dis- 
Cipline in any way or form” had ended in 
his country. This time, however, the vi- 
sionary statesman and consummate strat- 
egist had fatally misjudged the situation 
his killers emerged from a cauldron of 
seething unrest and fanaticism 
“In Egypt,” Sadat once wrote, “per- 
sonalities are more important than pro- 
grams.” Nothing illustrated that point 
better than his own career. If his programs 
changed markedly over the years, he al- 
ways pursued them with the relentless 
force of his own personality. Those who 
met him were usually dazzled by the 
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charm, grace and warmth of his manner 
Recalls former Israeli Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Yigael Yadin: “He immediately cre- 
ated a relationship of sincerity, friendship, 
frankness and warmth, and in this way 
he was like a member of the family.” 

Yet the ready embrace and winning 
smile could also mask his inner thoughts 
Says William Quandt, a former Middle 
East expert on the National Security 
Council: “Sadat was a hard man to read 
He didn’t always communicate what was 
on his mind so he would catch you by sur- 
prise.’ He could be intentionally devious 
on occasion. At the first Camp David ses- 
sion, Sadat read a list of hard-line de- 
mands that almost broke up the talks on 
the spot. His strategy, Quandt later con- 
cluded, “was to manufacture a crisis that 
would force the U.S. to step in and start of- 
fering proposals.” The gambit worked 
while Sadat retired to virtual seclusion in 
his cabin, Carter began suggesting com- 
promise positions to both sides 


i n spite of his seeming amiability, Sadat 
was nol a gregarious man and had few 
intimate friends. One of them, wealthy 
Egyptian Contractor Osman Ahmed Os- 
man, recalls that Sadat would remain with 
him “for two or three hours without say- 
ing a word, just chewing his pipe and 
thinking.” A favorite Sadat pastime was 
a contemplative afternoon walk along the 
Nile near one of his ten residences 

Sadat enjoyed the comforts and per- 
quisites of his rank, but hardly to excess 
Apart from a weakness for fine English 
suits and imported Dunhill pipe tobacco, 
his tastes and habits were simple. He usu- 
ally ate only one light meal each day. A 
devout Muslim, he never drank wine or li- 
quor. He liked to spend quiet evenings at 
home watching private movie screenings, 
usually of American westerns 

No workaholic, Sadat slept eight 
hours a night, rarely awoke before 9 a.m 


Sadat, Carter and Begin on the White House lawn during 1979 treaty-signing ceremony 
The pinnacle of his career, the closest he would come to realizing his “sacred mission.” 











and insisted on a three-hour nap each af- 
ternoon. He avoided paperwork, prefer- 
ring to deal with the broad picture and 
leave the details to his subordinates. He 
was so averse to reading official docu- 
ments that when Cyrus Vance brought 
him Jimmy Carter’s invitation to Camp 
David, Sadat asked Vance to read it to 
him aloud 

But what some might call a lazy man’s 
schedule gave Sadat a chance to think, 
and that made an enormous difference to 
the world, It took a lot of patient walking 
and pipe chewing to reach his crucial de- 
cisions. His longtime counselor Sayed 
Marei, who was wounded in last week’s 
shooting, once observed that, “he takes a 
long time to make up his mind, but once 
he makes it up, it never changes.” 

That quality of decisiveness, followed 
up by action, is what distinguished Sadat 
from his peers. “A leader of the Arab 
world usually waits for something to hap- 
pen, then he counterpunches,” says L 
Carl Brown, director of Near East stud- 
ies at Princeton University. “What was 
fascinating about Sadat was that he took 
initiatives. That's not the usual Arab style 
Sadat was ina class by himself.” Says Har- 
vard University Professor Nadav Safran, 
a Cairo-born Jew: “Sadat broke away in 
order to lead. He broke away in order to 
explore the road ahead, at great risk to 
himself. He proved that his instinct and 
vision were correct, that if he moved 
ahead far enough and reached at least one 


| Oasis, he could point the way of the car- 


avan out of the wilderness.” 

Anwar Sadat believed so completely 
in his mission that he was prepared to per- 
ish rather than change direction. And 
from that faith came the courage to face 
the dangers before him with his oft-re- 
peated dictum: “This is my fate. I have ac- 
cepted my fate.” —8y Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by Dean Brelis/New York and 
Wilton Wynn/Cairo 
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| seemingly without the capacity to in- 
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A Man with a Passion for Peace 





BY HENRY A. KISSINGER 


Few if any world figures were as close 
to Anwar Sadat as former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger. During 21 months 
of shuttling between Egypt and Israel in 
1974 and 1975 in his effort to bring peace 
to the Middle East, Kissinger met Sadat lit- 
erally dozens of times, and the two men 
achieved a rapport that went far beyond 
the often forced friendliness of most dip- 
lomatic relationships. In the following 
piece, Kissinger movingly describes the 
characteristics that propelled Sadat to the 
center of the world’s stage, and kept him 
there. Kissinger is currently working on the 
second volume of his memoirs, Years of 
Upheaval, which TIME will excerpt, and 
which will be published by Little, Brown 


in March 1982. 


saiah Berlin once wrote that great- , 
ness is the ability to transform par- 
adox into platitude. 

When Anwar Sadat appeared on 
the scene, the Arab countries had too 
little confidence in their arms and too 
much faith in their rhetoric. The ma- 
jority of them relied on the Soviet 
Union, which could supply them with 
weapons for futile wars but no pro- 
grams for progress in diplomacy. Ne- 
gotiations consisted of exalted slo- 
gans incapable of achievement, the 
Arab countries wanted the fruits of 
peace without daring to pronounce 
the word. The nations of the West 
stood on the sidelines, observers at a 
drama that affected their destiny but 


fluence it. 








~~ \ re 
Chatting at Sadat’s home in Mit Abu el Kom last year 


| tionally than any of the leaders who reg- 


ularly abused him at meetings of the so- 
called rejectionist front. 

Sadat bore with fortitude the loneli- 
ness that is inseparable from moving the 
world from familiar categories toward 
where it has never been. He raised our 
gaze toward heretofore unimaginable ho- 
rizons. And when he had transformed the 
paradox and solved the riddle, he was 
killed by the apostles of the ordinary, the 
fearful, the merchants of the ritualistic 
whom he shamed by being at once out of 
scale and impervious to their meanness 
of spirit. 

Sadat was a very great man who made 
the difficult seem effortless. The difference 
between great and ordinary leaders is 
rarely formal intellect but insight. The 





Within a few years, Sadat man- 
aged to overcome these riddles. He 
went to war when no one thought it pos- 
sible and, having restored Arab self-re- 
spect, he made a peace that no one had 
dared to imagine. He moved his people to- 
ward a partnership with the West, recog- 
nizing that a sense of shared values is a 
more certain spur to support than a defi- 
ance based on striking poses. He es- 
chewed romantic posturing in favor of at- 
tainable steps. And he shaped the 
attainable with a fine sense for the dra- 
matic. He understood that a heroic ges- 
ture can create a new reality. 

When he died, the peace process was 


la commonplace; Egypt’s friendship with 


America was a cornerstone of Mideast 
stability, By his journey to Jerusalem he 
had demonstrated to our country, ob- 
sessed with the tangible, the transcen- 
dence of nobility. In the process he had 


than those of his brethren whose special- 
ty was belligerent rhetoric. He had re- 
covered more territory, obtained more 
help from the West, and done more to 
make the Arab case reputable interna- 





great man understands the essence of a 
problem; the ordinary leader grasps only 
the symptoms. The great man focuses on 
the relationship of events to each other; 
the ordinary leader sees only a series of 
seemingly disconnected events. The great 
man has a vision of the future that en- 
ables him to place obstacles into perspec- 
tive; the ordinary leader turns pebbles in 
the road into boulders. 

Sadat was a noble man with a pas- 
sion for peace. One day I sat with him in 
the study of the modest sandstone house 
that he used in Aswan. As occasionally 
happened, Sadat was brooding about 
something or other, puffing on his pipe. 
One could see the dhows on the Nile, the 
mighty river bisecting a very narrow strip 
of green and flanked on both sides by the 


| vast dunes of a seemingly endless desert. 
accomplished more for the Arab cause | 


The silence was interrupted by an aide, 
who whispered something into Sadat’s 
ear. Sadat rose with tears in his eyes, and 
I got up as well. He embraced me for the 
first time and said: “They have just signed 
the disengagement agreement. Today I 
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saxwooneaty With authority. He could hold his own 





A rapport far beyond diplomac y's forced friendliness. 





will take off my uniform. I hope never to 
have to wear it again.” On another oc- 
casion, in a military hospital that he was 
inspecting, he spoke movingly to me of 
how much Egypt had suffered, how an | 
end had to be put to pointless conflict, 
how he did not want to send any more 
young men to die. Egypt needed no more 
heroes. 

But a statesman must never be viewed | 
as starry-eyed. He must have vision and 
depth; he must also translate his intuition 
into reality against sometimes resistant 
material. Sadat was neither starry-eyed 
nor soft. He was not a pacifist. He did 
not believe in peace at any price. I never 
doubted that in the end he would create 
heroes if no other course he considered 
honorable was left to him. 

Any simple assessment of Sadat is 
therefore likely to be mistaken. Dozens | 
of visiting Americans were charmed by 
him. But he was also aloof and reflective 
and withdrawn. Like many men of pow- 
er, he had an almost carnal relationship 


with small talk, but on deeper ac- 
quaintance it became clear that it 
bored him. He much preferred to 
spend his idle time in solitary reflec- | 
tion in his restless peregrinations 
around his beloved country. 

His urbanity made it easy to for- 
get his antecedents as a revolutionary | 
struggling for his country’s indepen- 
dence and suffering for it in a suc- 
cession of prisons. Such men are 
never “regular fellows,” however 
charmingly they present themselves. 
Revolutionary leadership is a career 
that can attract only the deeply ded- 
icated. Aloof, pensive, calculating, he 
took a long view, but he would also 
insist on achieving it. 

Sadat had an uncanny discern- 
ment. He handled four American 
Presidents with consummate psycho- 





| logical skill. He treated Nixon as a great 


statesman, Ford as a living manifestation 
of good will, Carter as a missionary al- 


| most too decent for this world and Rea- 


gan as the benevolent leader of a popular 
revolution, subtly appealing to each man’s 
conception of himself and gaining the 
confidence of each. He worked at iden- 
tifying America’s interest with his own. 
Sadat analyzed correctly that Arab 
radicalism tended to reinforce America’s 
special relationship with Israel. This of- 
fered America no alternative: it added 
the argument of strategic necessity to 
the existing emotional ties. So Sadat set 
out on a course that would have been con- 
sidered mad until he proved it possible: 
to woo the U.S. into a more “evenhand- 
ed” posture, to create an emotional bond 
that would produce an incentive for 
American assistance in recovering lands 
the Arabs considered theirs. In this sense 
the 1977 journey to Jerusalem was at 
one and the same time an act of nobil- 
ity and a method of disarming Israel 
psychologically: a unique gesture of rec- 
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onciliation and a device to isolate the " 

Jewish state. — The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 
This explains Israel's ambivalence to- Norns EES 

ward Sadat. The Israelis, who for decades 

had been the objects of their neighbors’ 

unremitting hostility, greeted Sadat’s " Bonds of a Very Small Club 


overtures at first with incredulity, later 


with hope, even exaltation. But there was | he exclusive circle of world leaders has been momentarily broken. Those 25 
| also the gnawing fear that his seduction __#f or 30 men and women who preside over the larger powers have at once 
of the U.S. would ultimately leave Israel ‘been shattered by Anwar Sadat’s death, reminded of their own perishability 
| alone and friendless in a hostile world. | and united in a singular way by the danger in which they all walk. The specter 
Therefore Israel was torn between em- | of death attends them all. 
bracing Sadat’s overture and haggling | From Moscow to Ottawa to Tokyo, Sadat’s murder has special meaning to 
over its terms, between its own hopes and those who lead. The most powerful among them know that they too could be 
nightmares. And the last page has not yet | pare out in a few seconds’ time. There is no doubt of the genuine shock and 
been written in a history in which both Is- ‘felt by Ronald Reagan and Jimmy Carter. Some of those who know Soviet 
rael’s hopes and its nightmares could in- | — Leonid Brezhnev believe that even as his nation coolly looks for ad- 
deed come true. - Be yn in the tragedy, the old Communist, down deep and for a fleeting second, 
Sadat was more than the sum of his felt remorse that one of the club to which he belongs had been so brutalized. 
parts. By one of the miracles of creation, |_ Leading the major nations that determine history in our time there really are 


the peasant’s son, the originally under- _ no Hitlers and Stalins, the barbaric killers. There are raging maniacs like Libya’s 
estimated politician, had the wisdom and Muammar Gaddafi, who may be used in the power game but will never be in the 
courage of the statesman and occasionally | top clique. Even as the big ones elbow each other, even as they arm as adver- 
the insight of the prophet. He defied his | _ saries, there is a feeling that these leaders want to serve their people, not them- 
enemies: when abused by them he moved | selves. That is a thin hope for civilization, and one message of Sadat’s death. 


further in the direction he had chosen, to _ Those in the leadership fraternity call themselves friends, but true friendship 
drive home the point that they were pow- | _ is rare. Always the interests of state must supersede any personal feelings. Wheth- 
erless to stop him. He transformed our | _ eras friends or adversaries they approach each other with heavy manipulative in- 
world by an act of will, shaping history ac- | _ tentions. They want from each other. They are wary. Jerry Ford may have tran- 
cording to his own vision, daring to do scended this kind of calculation, and was a true friend of France’s Valéry Giscard 
what all thought impossible. _ d’Estaing and Canada’s Pierre Trudeau. Honest and decent, Ford was special in 

_ his time, spared through Watergate the terrible ordeal of climbing to power and 

nd there was always the pervasive hu- | so spared the rituals of political calculation that can twist a man’s nature. 


manity. When I visited Egypt recent- | _——-‘ The leaders banter about their airplanes and cars, but personal wealth is no 
ly, he invited my wife, my son and me to longer part of the ruling equation, at least as it was centuries ago. The strongest 





dinner at his villa by the sea in Alex- | bond is the shared burden of governing. At one juncture of the SALT I negotiations 
andria. The table had been set at the exact rod nine years ago, to prove how difficult were Nixon’s domestic prob- 
spot on the lawn where he had negoti- | lems with the treaty, Brezhnev was shown a secret cable from U.S. generals pro- 
ated and signed the second disengage- testing the proposed agreement. Brezhnev smiled, and then whispered that he 
ment agreement. During the course of the could show American negotiators almost identical dispatches from his own ob- 
evening, I said that all Americans who | - stinate military men, 

had worked with Sadat owed him a great Throughout the postwar years the big leaders have had, according to former 
debt; he had made all of us look good. | ~ Bi ree State Dean Rusk, a code of civility. For all his tough words about 


The remark disturbed Sadat; he kept com- S. foreign policy, Brezhnev has never personally savaged an American Pres- 
ing back to it. He did not want his labors | Sane. Lyndon Johnson once heard that his Undersecretary of State, George Ball, 
to be considered personal; it was his duty, had disparaged Charles de Gaulle. L.B.J. called Ball up and told him to lay off. 
not his preference, to restore dignity to Leaders contend in the world, but they rarely try to make internal political prob- 
his people and give hope to his country lems for the other fellow. New club members sometimes have to learn the rituals. 


and perhaps the world. 

I do not want to pursue the argument 
with my fallen friend. But for once he 
was wrong. He did make us look good. 
Only he made it seem too easy, too nat- 
ural, so that we took him too much for 
granted. And now that he is no longer 
with us and we have to journey toward 
peace alone, it is clear how much we need- 
ed him. Whether we will get there fal- 
teringly or with a steady stride depends 
on us. But none who know history will 
ever forget that we would not be on 
the journey at all had it not been for 
Anwar Sadat. 

No other people have been so obsessed 
with immortality as the Egyptians: none 
have sought to capture time so persistently 
—al times with defiant boldness, at times 
passively; now relying on endurance rath- 
er than the grand assault, now raising tre- 
mendous edifices to faith in the future. In 
his own way Sadat has moved toward the 
age-old Egyptian dream of immortality; 
peace will be his pyramid 

It has been an honor to be one of his 
contemporaries. a 
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Ronald Reagan, who made some pointed 
remarks about the Soviet character in his 
first days, has quieted a bit. Reagan has up- 
braided Israeli policies but not Prime Min- 
ister Menachem Begin. There are fraternal 
proprieties. 

They learn from each other. Carter was 


| startled at Camp David by Sadat’s open 


contempt for some of his fellow Arabs. He 
saw Sadat rise above the details of govern- 
ment, emerge from silence and isolation 
with a sweeping vision of peace. John Ken- 
nedy sensed De Gaulle’s advantage over 
him because De Gaulle could understand 
English and Kennedy could not understand 
French. J.F.K. began secretly to study 
French. 

Whether chosen by his people or by a 
political elite, each member of the club is re- 
markable in some way. Each is monomani- 
ac to a point. But each knows his fragility, 
even as Sadat knew. As Harry Truman put 
it, “Many people are indispensable. No one 
is irreplaceable.” So it will be this time as 
the grand lodge of the power wielders 
mourns, and then moves on. 
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Their faces showing strain and sorrow, Ronald and Nancy Reagan appear before the press on White House portico after Sadat's death 


A True Diplomatic Test 


The Administration faces dangers and opportunities in the Middle East 


t was the most poignant moment in 

the Administration’s brief history. On 

Tuesday afternoon, Ronald Reagan, 

with an ashen-faced Nancy at his side, 
stepped out from the foyer of the White 
House State Floor to the North Portico, 
there to issue a brief statement on the 
death of a “close and dear friend,” whom 
they had welcomed to the White House 
just two months before. There was grief 
and anger in Reagan's voice as he de- 
nounced the assassination of Egypt's Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat as “an act of infamy, 
cowardly infamy.” The shock and con- 
cern of official Washington were also wrilt- 
ten large on the faces of scores of dig- 
nitaries at a memorial service held in the 
stately National Cathedral 

Policymakers in the nation’s capital 
had been stunned by the news, and the 
reasons why went well beyond the wide- 
spread admiration of the visionary Egyp- 
tian leader. Foreign policy has not been 
the Administration's strong point because 
the White House has been concentrating 
on pressing domestic concerns. All too of- 
ten, the President and his aides have 
seemingly reacted to events as they oc- 
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curred. The absence of a real strategic de- 
sign has been notably true in the Middle 
East, where Reagan’s policy, at least un- 
til recently, consisted of litthe more than 
an obsession with Soviet expansionism, 
uncritical support for Israel and ever 
deepening reliance on Sadat. His assas- 
sination now presents U.S. diplomacy 
with new dangers and opportunities. It 
has yet to prove that it can handle them 
successfully 

Sadat’s importance to the U.S. can 
hardly be overstated. First and foremost, 
of course, he was the one Arab leader who 
had the imagination and courage to make 
peace with Israel. Beyond that, he had 
transformed Egypt, the most populous 
Arab nation, from a Soviet client to a 
steadfast U.S. friend. Under Sadat, Egypt 
played many pro-American roles besides 
rapprochement with Israel: it was a buff- 
er and counterweight to the pro-Soviet 
and pro-terrorist Libyan regime of 
Muammar Gaddafi to the west; guardian 
of the Sudan to the south; defender of the 
Suez Canal; indispensable base and stag- 
ing area for any U.S. forces that might 
have to be rushed to the Middle East 


to protect the Persian Gulf oilfields 

Moreover, all these roles rested not 
on written agreements but on personal un- 
derstandings between Sadat and the 
American Presidents and diplomats with 
whom he dealt. Says one senior Amer- 
ican military officer: “Geography guaran- 
teed Egypt a central role in any Mideast 
military equation, but it was Sadat who 
made Egypt the linchpin of our strate- 
gy.” Adds former Under Secretary of 
State Joseph Sisco: “Personality is more 
important to diplomacy in the Middle 
East than in any other part of the world 
The question of personal trust often looms 
larger than economic, political and stra- 
tegic conditions.” 


ashington’s first task will now 

be to forge with Sadat’s suc- 
cessor-designate Hosni Muba- 

rak an alliance as close as pos- 

sible to the one it had with the slain 
President. Mubarak has already accepted 
an invitation from Reagan to visit Wash- 
ington next year. The U.S. will probably 
speed up deliveries of military equipment 
to Egypt to replace the Soviet tanks, guns 
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and planes delivered before 1972. which 
still constitute the country’s main arma- 
ments. That might help Mubarak, a for- 
mer air force commander, overcome dis- 
affection within the Egyptian officer 
corps. The U‘S. is also likely to supply 
more military aid to the Sudan, which is 
threatened by Libyan aggression and sub- 
version. Acting as Sadat’s envoy, Muba- 
rak had been pleading for that aid in 
Washington only two weeks ago 
Washington will probably also press 
for conclusion of some agreements it had 
been secretly negotiating with Sadat. The 
U.S. Rapid Deployment Force had been 
scheduled next month to conduct a train- 
ing exercise in Egypt similar to Opera- 
tion Bright Star in November 1980; in ad- 
dition, Sadat had been discussing a 


program under which small groups of 


American forces could use Egypt's West- 
ern Desert to train for warfare in the Mid- 
die Eastern sands. Secretary of State Al- 
exander Haig will undoubtedly seek 
Mubarak’s approval for these projects in 
talks following Sadat’s weekend funeral 
Haig may also press Mubarak for a for- 
mal commitment to let the U.S. stock- 
pile, at the Egyptian airbase of R’as 
Banas, supplies that the R.D.F. could pick 
up on its way into a Middle East battle 
Sadat had agreed to make the base avail- 
able, but only in a letter to Jimmy Car- 
ter; Congress will doubtless insist on 
something more substantial than the word 
of a dead leader to a President no longer 
in office before it votes to commit $500 
million to improve facilities at the base 

Completing these projects, however, 
will require exquisitely tactful diplomacy 
Too much pressure put on Mubarak too 
quickly could jeopardize his chances of ce- 
menting his hold on his own country. Mu- 
barak cannot afford to be seen as an 
American lackey 

The US. willalso try to promote a rec- 
onciliation between Egypt and Saudi Ara- 
bia and Jordan. Chances of such an align- 
ment may have slightly improved with 


Secretary of State Haig at press conference 
The good omen was a new self-confidence 
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G.0.P. Senators (front: Howard Baker, S.1. Hayakawa) after meeting with the President 


Sadat’s death. When the rulers of Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan denounced his peace 
initiative toward Israel, Sadat showered 
them with personal insults, thus adding 
to their enmity. A new alliance of mod- 
erate Arab states, however, might result 
in drawing Egypt further away from the 
U.S., rather than bringing Saudi Arabia 
and Jordan closer. The killing of Sadat 
has sent a wave of fear through the Mid- 
dle East. Says one Saudi diplomat: “First 
the Shah [of Iran], now Sadat—it is fatal 
to be America’s friend.” 


orse, an Egyptian-Saudi-Jor- 
danian coalition could well ter- 
rify Israel, leading it either to 
balk at returning the rest of the 
Sinai to Egyptian rule on schedule next 
April, or to continue stalling on negoti- 
ations with Cairo to provide autonomy 
for the 1.3 million Palestinian Arabs of 
the occupied West Bank and Gaza, or 
both. The Reagan Administration has 
proved notably unwilling to lean on Is- 
rael in any way that would assuage Arab 
fears. Washington's ineffectual protests 
against Israeli air raids on the Iraqi nu- 
clear reactor, and on Palestinian areas of 
Beirut, were widely and bitterly noted in 
the Arab world. The Arabs, moreover, 
have been unmoved by U:S. pressures to 
form a “strategic consensus” against the 
Soviet threat. They regard Israel's intran- 
sigence on the Palestinian question as a 
more immediate provocation than the 
menace from Moscow 
Picking its way through this snarl of 
conflicting interests would be a formida- 
ble task even for an American Admin- 
istration that had evolved a forceful, con- 
sistent foreign policy. The Reagan 
Administration is far from that position 
of strength. In the Middle East, one key 
aim is to reassure the Saudis of Amer- 
ican friendship; the primary method of 








doing that is pressing the sale of AWACS 
radar planes, and that deal is still in deep 
trouble in Congress. In the broader area 
of foreign policy, the Administration has 
blown hot and cold on dealing with the So- 
viet Union and is relying heavily on a 
huge American military buildup. But 
Reagan's nuclear-arms plans also have 
stirred doubts among the legislators 

Some greater cohesion in foreign pol- 
icymaking may now be possible. Secre- 
tary of State Haig appears to have sur- 
vived the bureaucratic wars and re- 
emerged as the leading voice of US. 
policy. After Sadat’s death, he successfully 
insisted that there be no formal Admin- 
istration comment until he could deliver 
it himself. He did so at a press confer- 
ence where he spoke with a self-confi- 
dence and authority only sporadically 
present before 

Still, there are some damaging gaps 
The State Department on some occasions 
has failed to mesh with National Security 
Adviser Richard Allen, who is supposed 
to coordinate the foreign policy advice 
reaching the President. Allen, however, 
lacks the easy access of his predecessors; 
he reports to Reagan through Presidential 
Counsellor Edwin Meese. Some Adminis- 
tration insiders worry that Reagan is not 
getting the detailed analyses of foreign 
policy problems and options that would 
normally come from a strong National Se- 
curity Adviser. That is an especially seri- 
ous burden for a President who lacks ex- 
pertise in foreign affairs 

The abrupt loss of an influential friend 
like Sadat in an all-important region of 
the world would be a severe blow for any 
Administration. In Reagan's Washing- 
ton, it Opens a time of testing for a for- 
eign policy apparatus that is still in the 
formative stage —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett and Gregory 
H. Wierzynski/ Washington 
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Nation 


Debating the Debate 


Critics launch the first-strike attack on Reagan's defense plans 


“1 e’s been successful in developing a 
package of decisions that will sat- 
isfy nobody completely. The doves and 
the hawks and the moderates will all 
have some objections.” So said retired 
Army General Maxwell Taylor, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 
1962 to 1964, summing up the debate 
over President Reagan’s $180 billion pro- 
gram to beef up America’s nuclear fore- 
es. Sure enough, when Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger visited Capitol Hill 
last week to sell the proposals, he was 
greeted with a barrage of skeptical ques- 





the drag-strip approach, acidly noted that 
the hardened silos would hardly make the 
MX invulnerable. “What is recommend- 
ed does not enhance the survivability of 
the MX missile,” he asserted. Democrat 
Henry Jackson of Washington argued 
that by shielding the MXs in fixed silos, 
“we're giving the Soviets a better target.” 
Weinberger quickly fired back: “I don’t 
agree, Senator.” The Secretary pointed 
out that the silos solution was only tem- 
porary, and that strengthening the silos 
did protect the missiles. Said Weinberger: 
“Whatever we gain is worth it.” 


Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman David Jones confers with Weinberger at House hearing: 


tions fired from both sides of the aisle 

Reagan had rejected a plan recom- 
mended by Jimmy Carter to shuttle the 
new MX missiles among thousands of 
shelters in a vast “drag strip” in Utah and 
Nevada. The most heated grilling of 
Weinberger involved the Administra- 
tion’s alternative plan: temporarily hous- 


ing the first 36 of the 100 proposed MX | 


missiles in “superhardened” Titan II mis- 
sile silos. Appearing before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, the Defense 
Secretary began his testimony by trying to 
clarify the “window of vulnerability,” a 
term used to describe the period in which 
American land-based missiles could pos- 
sibly be wiped out by a surprise Soviet at- 
tack. He warned: “That window will be at 
its widest in the period 1985 to 1986 be- 
cause we have not modernized our strate- 
| gic forces as we should have in the past.” 
| Republican John Tower of Texas, 


Fighting a barrage of skeptical questions from both sides of the aisle. 


The most damaging doubts came not 
from a Senator but from the man sitting 
next to Weinberger at the hearings 
Dressed smartly in a blue Air Force uni- 
form with four gleaming silver stars, Gen- 
eral David C. Jones, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, candidly admitted 
that he still favored the drag-strip ap- 
proach. “I remain to be convinced that 
the alternative provides survivability,” 
said Jones. “I reserve judgment whether 
it would be wise to go ahead with hard- 
ening.” The general hastily added that he 
and the other service chiefs fully support 
Reagan’s decision. “I found out a long 
time ago,” Jones drily explained, “that it 
was more important for me to convince 
the Commander in Chief than for the 


| Commander in Chief to convince me.” 


| committee chairman and a supporter of 


L = 
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The questioning was no less sharp 
from members of the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, who quizzed Weinber- 
ger next day. Chairman Melvin Price, an 


Smin 3 AZCCOe 


Illinois Democrat, complained that the 
Pentagon lacked proof that “36 MX mis- 
siles in Titan silos will be any less vul- 
nerable than the missiles presently in 
those silos.” Many House members, as did 
some Senators, also attacked the Admin- 
istration’s plan to build 100 new B-1 
bombers at a cost of $200 million apiece. 
The plane is scheduled to start rolling off 
Rockwell International assembly lines by 
1986, and is designed to replace the ag- 
ing B-52s until the “Stealth” bomber can 
be completed, which Weinberger says will 
be by 1989. But critics contend that the 
price tag is too high for a plane that will 
be obsolete by the late 1980s, when the So- 
viets may well have improved their air de- 
fense systems to foil the B-1s. Said Dem- 
ocratic Senator Gary Hart of Colorado: 
“We cannot afford both bombers, and the 
Stealth is the more formidable of the two.” 

Weinberger is said to be disappointed | 
that so much attention has been focused 
on the MX missile and B-1 bomber de- 
cisions. He feels that Reagan’s proposal 
to improve U.S. radar and satellite com- 
munication systems, which went all but 
unquestioned at the hearings, is just as im- 
portant as building new weapons. With 
these improvements, the President would 
be better able to launch a retaliatory 
strike while an enemy attack was under 
way, but before all American silos had 
been hit. 

If these ingredients of the program 
have been ignored by the President's crit- 
ics, it is largely because Reagan has em- 
phasized that a window of vulnerability 
is about to open. “If you believe that the 
window is anything more than a pencil- 
and-paper calculation, then it’s true this 
program doesn’t go far enough,” says Wil- 
liam Kincade, executive director of the 
Washington-based Arms Control Associ- 
ation. “But I don’t believe it anyway.” 
Other defense experts are also skeptical 
about the window; even some of those who 
do believe in it stress that only the leg of 
land-based missiles in the triad of air, sea 
and land missiles will soon become vul- 
nerable. And as the US. improves the ac- 
curacy of its own missiles, Moscow has 
reason to fear for the vulnerability of its 
missiles in case of an American attack. 





any of those who buy the notion that 

the U.S. is staring out that window 
argue nevertheless that some of the $180 
billion targeted for the programs might be | 
better spent elsewhere. Chief of Staff | 
Jones, for example, fears that the heavy | 
commitment to the MX, B-1 and Trident 
submarine programs will drain funds 
away from improving the nation’s con- 
ventional military forces. Indeed, there is 
one aspect of Reagan’s proposals that 
draws universal agreement: the price tag 
is too low. Weinberger admitted last week | 
that the cost of the six-year program was 
figured in 1982 dollars. By the time infla- 
tion takes its bite, he said, the bill is likely 
to hit $222 billion. —By James Kelly. 


Reported by Bruce W. Nelan/Washington 
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Pall Mall Light 100's. 
Athird less tar than 
the leading filter 
king, and still 
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Pall’ Malt 
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Technology 

and innovation: 
That's our 

style for ‘82. 


With all of the compromises 
made in automobiles today, one 
car remains as clear of purpose 
and unique as its name. 
Thunderbird. And for 1982, that 
special thunder remains as 
attractive and unique to a very 
special kind of driver. 


Instantaneously ingenious. 


This year Thunderbird offers 
new elements that turn a 






dashboard into a 
driver's information 








center. The Tripminder” computer 
option, new in Thunderbird, 
displays 
time, 
elapsed trip 
| time, trip 
average 
speed, 
current fuel 
economy, trip average fuel econ- 
omy, total fuel used, and more 
The optional electronic instru- 
ment cluster includes a digital 
speedometer and electronic 

“bar chart” fuel gauge. 





And Ford's exclusive push- 


button keyless entry system 
allows locking and unlocking of 
Thunderbird’s doors and decklid 
using your own special code. 















For 1982, 

Thunderbird 

Offers a new 

| optional 3.8 liter 

} \V-6 engine. 
Couple this with 


et Ford's Automatic 


RU 


ta? Overdrive trans- 
mission option. At 
about 45 MPH the 


Automatic Overdrive 


engages, cutting engine RPMs 
by about one third. This reduces 
wear on engine parts and pro- 





































Comfortable thunder. 
Like many European luxury 


duces impressive highway 


fuel economy. 30 18 





Projected cars, Thunderbird 
Ford esti- ESTHWY EPA 
mates for EST MPG 


comparison. Your mileage may 
differ depending upon speed, 
distance and weather. Actual 
highway mileage lower. See 
your Ford Dealer for actual Bi 
EPA ratings. 
features 
a modified 
MacPherson 
strut front 
suspension and 
stabilizer bars, front 
and rear, along with Ford's 
4-bar link rear suspension. 
Extensive sound insulation and 
a richly upholstered and 
carpeted interior complete 
Thunderbird’s very 
specialdriving 
environment. 





















Thunderbird Privileged 
Owners Program. 

This year, Thunderbird 
buyers will be entitled to an 
exclusive offer worth up to 
$600. It’s the Thunderbird 
Privileged Owners Program. 
When you buy anew 

. Thunderbird, 

) orlease one 
for at least 
four months, 

you'll receive 
a certificate 
good for $300 
to $600 off the 
purchase or lease 
of any new Ford 
Car or Ford truck 
over the next four 
years (except rebated 
vehicles). Limit one per 
customer. Just make your 
purchase between Sept. | 
and Dec. 31, 1981. 
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FORD DIVISION Ce 

























When it comes to great taste, 
everyone draws the same conclusion. 
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Once Again, AWACS on the Line 





But Sadat’s death revives the sale in the Senate 


E ach side claimed that the tragic events 
in Egypt last week made its case more 
compelling. Opponents of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s plan to sell five AWACS sur- 
veillance planes to Saudi Arabia argued 
that the murder of President Sadat illus- 
trated the folly of selling some of Amer- 
ica’s most advanced weapons technology 
to potentially unstable Middle Eastern re- 
gimes. Proponents answered just as vig- 
orously that Sadat’s death underscored 
America’s need to support its few remain- 
ing allies in the area. Both arguments 
swirled in and around the Senate, where 
the Foreign Relations Committee is 


| scheduled to make its recommendation 
this Thursday. The proposal had seemed 


all but dead until last week, but in the af- 


| termath of the assassination, some Sen- 
| ate opponents are having second thoughts. 


President Reagan strongly stressed 
the connection between Sadat’s death and 
congressional approval of the AWACS deal 


| when he met with 43 Republican Sen- 
| ators in the East Room of the White 


House. “The sale is particularly important 


| in light of the tragedy of yesterday,” he 
| said. Indeed a defeat, which would mark 





the first time that the Hill had blocked 
an arms deal, would tarnish Reagan’s pro- 
jection of authority abroad and represent 
a slap at the Saudis. 

After two opponents of the sale, Rudy 
Boschwitz of Minnesota and Slade Gor- 
ton of Washington, rose to argue, Rea- 
gan jutted his jaw and retorted: “You're 
going to cut me off at the knees. I won't 
be effective in conducting foreign policy.” 
Gorton objected to the President's impli- 
cation, at his press conference two weeks 
ago, that opponents of the sale were un- 
der the influence of Israel. Said he: “Prime 
Minister [Menachem] Begin doesn’t con- 
trol my vote.” Shot back Reagan: “You 
may not think Israel is controlling your 
vote, but the world will.”” When Boschwitz 
objected that the Saudis were in “no way” 
a moderating force in the Middle East, 
Reagan replied: “I hear you, Rudy, but 


| the country that used to war on Israel 


was Egypt, and look at its change of 


heart.” 





Reagan’s lobbying last week began to 
turn the tide. “I've come to the conclu- 
sion that if ever there was a time to sup- 
port the President, this is it,” said Utah’s 
Orrin Hatch, who had opposed the sale. 
Reagan assured Hatch that the Saudis 





would not fly the AWACS within 150 miles | 


of Israel's border and that the U.S. would 
offer the Israelis unspecified help to bol- 
ster their defenses. Alan Simpson of Wy- 
oming, a former opponent, was also con- 
vinced. Said he: “It’s in the best interest 
of this country and the best interest of Is- 
rael that we do this.” 

Israel, however, still believes that the 


sale is not in its best interest. In New York 
City last week, Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir attacked the Saudis as a “major 
obstacle” to peace. Said he: “Saudi ex- 
tremism against the peace process stems 
from a fanatic hatred of Jews and Isra- 
el.” His diatribe may reflect worries in Je- 
rusalem that the Administration’s hith- 
erto benign attitude toward Israel is 
changing for the worse. TIME has learned 
that in two recent cables to his govern- 
ment, Israel’s Ambassador to Washing- 
ton, Ephraim Evron, expressed concern 
that a proposed memorandum on U.S.- 
Israeli strategic cooperation, due to be 
signed next month, omits a plan to store 





AWACS supporters rallying around Reagan at the White House” 





details were worked out at Warner’s 
Georgetown home with Presidential 
Aides James Baker, Richard Allen and 
Edwin Meese. The Nunn-Warner Reso- 
lution, which is backed by 24 other Sen- 
ators, would place general restrictions on 
the use of any exported AWACS. Among 
them: no third country would have ac- 
cess to the technology or the information 
gathered without U.S. consent, all data 
must be continuously shared with the 
US., and the planes would be adequately 
protected. Reagan has agreed to write the 
provisions of the resolution into the final 
U.S.-Saudi contract. The Administration 
hopes that this concession will not only se- 
cure the votes of Warner, Nunn and their 
supporters, but will also win over John 
Glenn. Because of his expertise on this 
issue, the Ohio Democrat could sway per- 
haps a dozen or more votes. 


The Administration also won the 











“You re going to cut me off at the knees,” the President warned his opponents 


in Israel equipment for three U.S. ar- 
mored divisions. Evron also predicted that 
American economic aid to Israel, current- 


ly $2.2 billion, may be reduced in fiscal | 


1982. The State Department insists that 
the Ambassador's fears are unjustified. 
The AWACS deal can be blocked only 
by the no votes of both chambers. Defeat 
is virtually certain in the House, where 
the Foreign Affairs Committee last week 
voted 28 to 8 against the sale. In the Sen- 
ate, Reagan still needs to change at least 


| seven more votes to save it 


As one way of picking up support, the 
Administration is backing a resolution 
originally proposed by Democrat Sam 
Nunn of Georgia and co-sponsored by Re- 
publican John Warner of Virginia. The 
*Former Defense Secretary Melvin Laird, Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger, National Security 
Adviser Richard Allen, Kissinger, Reagan, former 


Advisers Brent Scowcroft and Zbigniew Brzezinski 
and former Defense Secretary Harold Brown 





backing of 16 former defense and na- 
tional security officials—including Henry 
Kissinger, Zbigniew Brzezinski, Robert 
McNamara and Melvin Laird—who | 
gathered at the White House to pro- 
claim their support. Said Kissinger: “I 
believe the sale is essential for the peace 
process in the Middle East.” The Ad- 
ministration hopes to pick up Jimmy 
Carter's public support after he returns 
from the Sadat funeral. 

“We're going to win,” a top aide to 
the President exulted as he watched the 
Senators changing their minds. “I feel 
good about it for the first time.” But it 
will not be that easy for the Admin- | 
istration. As Georgia’s Nunn put it: “Until 
now they've been lost in their own end 
zone. Now they're finally on the playing 
field. But it’s still a long, long way to 
score.” —B8y Walter Isaacson. Reported 
by Douglas Brew and Johanna 


McGeary/ 
Washington 
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Reaganomics: Too Many Voices 








The chorus of advisers is singing off-key 


4é hey’ve all sold out, every one of 

them.” That dour assessment came 
from Jude Wanniski, a fanatic believer 
in supply-side economics, after a visit to 
the White House last week. By “they” he 
meant members of the President’s eco- 
nomic team, who in Wanniski’s zealous 
view have all but abandoned supply-side 


theory—one of the basic doctrines of | 


Reaganomics. 


The economic religion preached by | 


Ronald Reagan has always accommodat- 
ed the beliefs of two different sects. On 
one side of the aisle sit the supply-siders, 
who believe that by slashing taxes Wash- 
ington can stimulate economic growth; on 





the other side sit the monetarists, who be- 
lieve that Washington can slow the in- 
flation rate by tightening the nation’s 
money supply. Now, nagged by persis- 
tently high interest rates and the threat 
of a recession, this uneasy choir of Rea- 
gan’s economic experts is no longer sing- 
ing as if with one voice, and the cacoph- 
ony can be heard from Wall Street to 
Capitol Hill. True believers in Reaganom- 
ics, of course, can justifiably argue that 
their religion is not a failure, since its tri- 
al has only just begun 

One wanderer from the true faith ap- 
pears to be Treasury Secretary Donald 
Regan, who along with Budget Director 
David Stockman and Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers Chairman Murray Weiden- 
baum is a member of Reagan's “econom- 
ic troika.” Regan last week called upon 
the Federal Reserve Board to loosen the 
tight money supply. He merely wanted 
the Fed to honor its own targeted growth 
| rates for the money supply and avoid 


choking the economy, but to monetarists 
looser money is absolute heresy 
Weidenbaum called Regan and asked 
him, “What's going on here? We've got 
to be talking with one voice.” The 
CEA chairman told Regan he agreed with 
the Secretary's statement in principle but 
| was opposed to the Fed pumping more 
money into the economy now. Then, at a 
breakfast meeting with reporters the next 
day, Stockman implicitly contradicted 
Regan by arguing that the Fed should 
keep the brakes on the money supply. As 
Regan continued to attack the Fed’s tight 
money policy on a two-day speaking tour, 
Treasury Under Secretary Beryl Sprinkel 











| tried to get his boss to soften the rhetoric. 
Regan, however, refused to include in his 
speeches the suggested changes dictated 
over the phone by Sprinkel’s office. At 
wecek’s end it became clearer why Regan 
seemed so sure of his footing. Presidential 
Counsellor Edwin Meese told the Business 
Council at a meeting in Hot Springs, Va., 
that the President agrees with his Trea- 
sury Secretary on the need for the Fed to 
increase the money supply slightly 

In San Francisco, both Regan and 
Federal Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker 
addressed the annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association. Regan 
| made his now familiar pitch for the Fed 
to live up to its stated policies, adding that 
“I'm not saying anything publicly that I 
have not said for weeks in private.” But 
Volcker pointedly rejected Regan’s advice 
and stated flatly that he would not start 
pumping additional money into the econ- 
omy. Volcker also denied that Regan had 
privately asked him to boost the money 
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supply. Aside from their policy differenc- 
es, there is little love lost between the two 
men. Volcker declined to appear at a joint 
press conference with the Secretary and 
left the San Francisco Civic Center short- 
ly before Regan arrived to give his speech 
“Volcker does not think Regan is the 
greatest Treasury Secretary in the world.” 
grumbles one Treasury official. “Volcker 
thinks he knows more about economic 
policy than anybody else, even God.” 

But the squabble between Regan and 


| Volcker is merely symptomatic of the dis- 


agreements that have been simmering for 
months among Reagan’s economic advis- 
ers. From the beginning, critics of the Ad- 
ministration have complained that Reag- 
anomics is riddled with contradictions. 
They predicted that the President’s twin 
offensives, stimulating the economy by 
slashing taxes and braking inflation 
through tight money, would result in con- 
tinued high interest rates and sluggish 
growth. The supply-siders and monetar- 
ists in the Administration kept an uneasy 
peace as the White House marshaled its 
forces to push Reagan’s economic pro- 
gram through Congress last summer. 

Tz united front began to crumble in | 

September as it became clear that the 
package of tax and budget cuts was not 
making Wall Street bullish. The reason: 
high interest rates and fear of ballooning 
federal deficits. Stockman, who saw the 
spiraling interest rates as a way to justify 
his budget-cutting offensive in September, 
began blaming the rates on the deficits. 
When his plans for shaving Social Secu- 
rity benefits proved politically suicidal, 
the OMB chief committed himself to a 
supply-side heresy: he suggested a delay 
in carrying out some of the tax cuts just 
passed by Congress. 

Regan then uttered his own heresy 
against Reaganomics by suggesting that | 
the deficit could be pared by raising bil- 
lions of dollars through jiggering the tax 
system. Though the President’s message 
last month called for only $22 billion in ill- 
defined “revenue enhancement” mea- 
sures, TIME has learned that Regan ini- | 
tially instructed his aides to find ways to 
raise $50 billion in new revenue over the 
next three years. Supply-siders fear that 
these measures will never be passed and 
Congress will instead opt to erase some of 
the individual tax cuts. Supply-side eco- 
nomic theory will then never have been 
tested at all. 

Administration officials deny that its | 
economic advisers are speaking in dispa- 
rate voices. “There is a major, underly- 
ing core of agreement on the program that 
has been there all along,” says Martin 
Anderson, White House adviser for 
domestic affairs. “No one disagrees with 
the broad thrust.” Adds Weidenbaum: 
“We're all in tune. There are no ideo- 
logues among us.” 

After Regan’s attack on Fed policies, 
the White House pressured the agencies 
involved to produce some agreed-upon 
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“guidance” that all spokesmen could ad- 
here to. A memo of understanding, signed 
by Sprinkel and Stockman’s top economic 
aide, Lawrence Kudlow, among others, 
said that all concerned agreed on a steady 
slow growth of the money supply, which 
the Fed was moving to accomplish. The 
message ended: “Nothing which has been 
said in recent days indicates a retreat from 
that commitment.” A White House 
spokesman as much as admitted that con- 
cern about economic disunity had been 
only temporarily stilled. Said he: “I don’t 
think you'll hear much about that—for a 
few days anyway.” 

In fact, the discord is being heard on 
Capitol Hill. Support for the President's 
economic programs among once loyal Re- 
publicans is beginning to weaken in Con- 
gress. “There are a lot of different sig- 
nals,” complained Republican Represen- 
tative Jack Kemp of New York. In the 
House, Democratic leaders, with the help 
of Republican defectors, last week pushed 
through an appropriations bill for social 
programs to cost $87.3 billion in fiscal 
1982, some $4 billion more than Reagan 
had wanted. Though the bill came with- 
in a whisker of matching Reagan’s first 
round of budget slashes, it did not include 
the additional 12% across-the-board cuts 
the President had asked for last month. 
| Nevertheless, 39 Republicans ended up 
voting against sending the bill back to 
committee for paring. The White House 
threatened to veto the bill, and House Re- 
publican leaders say they have the votes 
to make the rebuff stick. 

In the Senate, meanwhile, three in- 
fluential Republicans are tinkering with 
Reagan’s revised schedule of budget cuts 
and “revenue enhancements.” The trio, 
Mark Hatfield of Oregon, Pete Domenici 
of New Mexico and Robert Dole of Kan- 
sas, do not contend that Reagan’s pro- 
posal is not needed, but only that he 
made the wrong choices. Said Domenici: 
“There’s great concern that the Presi- 
dent's mix won't work.” Though the al- 
ternatives being offered by Hatfield and 
Domenici differ in specifics, both want to 
slice more out of the defense budget than 
the $2 billion requested by Reagan. Pre- 
dicted Dole: “The Democrats are just 
going to sit back and see what we pro- 
pose and then tell us how unfair it is.” 








learly Reagan can no longer make 
Congress do his bidding as easily as 
he did last summer, but chances are that 


he will win a large share of his second | 


round of cuts. Even if the defense budget 
is pruned more than he would like, the 
Administration's economic program will 








be far from crippled. Reagan never | 


promised a quick fix for the economy, 
and despite the growing chorus of worries 
about Reaganomics, the program needs 
time to be fully tested. Only then will 
the country be able to judge fairly 
whether or not the President's policies 
work. —8y James Kelly. Reported by David 


| Beckwith and Nell MacNel/Washington 
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A Vision of Voluntarism 





Calling for a return toa self-help society 


f Ronald Reagan’s vision of a regen- 

erated America could be painted, there 
is no question about which artist would 
best execute the commission: the late Nor- 
man Rockwell. The President’s dreams 
for the future seem almost wholly derived 
from a sweeter, simpler, stout-hearted 
past. During his televised plea for a sec- 
ond wave of budget cuts last month, he 
seemed eager to finish with the drab sta- 
tistics and demands for sacrifice, and get 
to the part where his idealism could shine. 
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The President's ideal: volunteer fire fighters in New England, circa 1910 


the voluntarism project at the White 
House has been placed under the supervi- 
sion of one of his top aides, Michael Deav- 
er. Deaver foresees a two-pronged effort: 
first, to promote successful private-sector 
models of social service. Reagan cited a 
Philadelphia ghetto shelter for 500 street 
youths founded by David and Falaka Fat- 
tah. In spite of losing some federal fund- 
ing, Falaka Fattah is resolute: “We didn’t 
start with Government money. We're go- 
ing on.” The Administration further in- 





“An essential part of our plan to give government back to the people.” 


“I believe the spirit of volunteerism lives 
in America,” the President concluded. 


tends to help eliminate any bureaucratic 
impediments to voluntarism, As Reagan 


“We see examples of it on every hand: | noted in last week’s speech, “Mothers and 


the community charity drive, the rally- 
ing around whenever disaster strikes. The 
truth is, we’ve let Government take away 
many things we once considered were 
really ours to do voluntarily, out of the 
goodness of our hearts and a sense of 
neighborliness. I believe many of you 
want to do those things again.” 

Apparently they do. After the speech, 
the White House received hundreds of ap- 
proving letters that specifically cited Rea- 
gan’s hopeful exhortation to mutual aid. 
The President picked up the theme again 
last week, in a speech to business exec- 
utives: “Voluntarism is an essential part 
of our plan to give Government back to 
the people. Let us go forth and say to the 
people: Join us in helping Americans help 
each other.” Reagan said he would ap- 
point a 35-member Presidential Task 
Force on Private Sector Initiatives. 

Asa sign that Reagan means business, 





grandmothers have been taking care of 
children for thousands of years without 
special college training. Why is it that cer- 
tain states prohibit anyone without a de- 
gree in early childhood education from 
operating a day-care facility?” 

Reagan does have U.S. history in fa- 
vor of his new campaign. From Benjamin 
Franklin, organizing Philadelphia's fire 
department (even today 85% of U.S. fire 
fighters are volunteers), to the army of 
people who now donate their time to hos- 
pitals, schools, museums and town gov- 
ernments, Americans are predisposed to 
good works. In 1980 individuals donated 
$43 billion to charity, on the average 1.8% 
of their incomes. One of every four Amer- 
icans does some form of volunteer work. 

There is evidence, besides those mis- 
sives to the White House, that Reagan's 








plea for voluntarism struck a national | 


chord. John H. Filer, chairman of the Na- 
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tional Alliance of Business, notes that 100 
corporations immediately joined the 
N.A.B.'s first major fund-raising drive to 
explore ways of reducing chronic unem- 
ployment, and that top executives of 65 
life insurance firms gathered two weeks 
ago to discuss possible corporate solutions 
to social problems. In Denver, six coali- 
tions of volunteers have quietly formed to 
seek ways of helping people hurt by the 
budget cuts. 

In explaining Reagan's goals, Deaver 
emphasizes that voluntarism is not a sur- 
rogate for slashed federal programs. Says 
he: “It is something that should stand on 
its own merits.” True enough, but inevita- 
bly there are those who see voluntarism as 
a Reagan antidote to the shocks of budget 
cutting, and therein lies a problem. 

The trims that went into effect on 
Oct. 1 mean that every day there are 
roughly 100 million fewer federal dollars 
to spend on social programs and the arts. 
The cuts have set off a scramble among 
nonprofit groups, from museums to soup 
lines, in search of new benefactors. Says 
Brian O'Connell, president of Indepen- 
dent Sector, a coalition of 335 corpora- 
tions and philanthropies: “I'd hate to turn 
off a President who's trying to encourage 
voluntary activity, but he should not exag- 
gerate: we can’t pick up all the slack.” 


usinesses and foundations, which to- 

gether account for only 10% of all 
USS. philanthropy, are being pressed hard 
for greater generosity. Says Eugene Wil- 
son, executive director of the Atlantic 
Richfield Foundation: ““New people are 
calling us, and we're getting requests for 
double and triple the dollars from organi- 
zations we've funded in the past.”” Boston’s 
Digital Equipment Corp., among many 
companies, is similarly besieged, with a 
doubling of grant requests since March. 
Says Digital’s Nancy Dube: “We can’t be 
all things to all people.” 

Beyond writing checks, unpaid labor 
is at voluntarism’s heart. “I think peo- 
ple are turned on to help,” says Tom 
Aglio, director of the Orlando (Fla.) Cath- 
olic Service Center. “I think the troops 
will come through.” Yet a mob of green 
troops may not be the answer. “We've 
already had an explosion of voluntarism,” 
says Winifred Brown, executive director 
of the Mayor's Voluntary Action Center 
in New York City. “Institutions many 
times are not ready for them. Voluntarism 
needs to be planned for.” Brown rec- 
ommends employing a paid coordinator 
of volunteers. Officials point out that there 
are many jobs, such as drug-abuse coun- 
seling, that are beyond the capacities of 
nonprofessionals. 

Even expertly managed private altru- 
ism cannot fill all the sudden gaps in fed- 
erally funded social services. But now the 
citizen’s obligation to help unfortunates, 
while no greater than before, is more 
compelling. — By Kurt Andersen. 
Reported by David Beckwith and Douglas 
Brew/Washington, with other bureaus 
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’60s Flashback 


Voting rights soar in the House 


669 ( was just like old times. We creamed 

’em.” The nostalgic reference was 
to the historic legislative victories on civ- 
il rights in the 1960s. The happy speak- 
er was California Democratic Congress- 
man Don Edwards, a veteran of those 
past triumphs. The cause of his glee was 
the smashing vote, 389 to 24, by which | 
the House last week extended key | 
provisions of the most successful civil 
rights law of all: the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965. 

The act, parts of which will expire 
next year unless the Senate also agrees to 
extend them, had seemed threatened by 
the conservative drive against centralized 
power in Washington and the reluctance 
of Ronald Reagan to support it. Conser- 
vatives, especially in the South, argued 
that the act had done its job and it was 
time to get the Federal Government off 
the backs of the 800 counties in 24 states 
whose election procedures are monitored 
under the law. Indeed, the number of 
blacks registered to vote in the South had 
risen from 29% to more than 50% and 
the ranks of black elected officials in the 
region had grown from fewer than 100 in 
1965 to 1,813 last year. 

But with the Reagan Administration 
retreating on school integration and af- 
firmative job action, civil rights advocates 
were determined to prevent any back- 


—{ 


| it has done nothing to discriminate 





sliding on voting laws. They rallied more 
than 160 diverse organizations, including 
the American Bar Association, Common 
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Cause and the League of Women Vot- 
ers, and applied intense political pres- 
sure on members of the House. “For the 
first time in a long time the old historic 
coalition was working together,” observed 
Texas Democratic Congressman Mickey 
Leland. 

A series of hearings was held in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., by the House Judiciary | 
Committee’s subcommittee on civil and 
constitutional rights, headed by Edwards. 
Illinois Republican Henry Hyde, a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee who had 
strongly opposed an unmodified extension 
of the law, changed his mind after these 
sessions. Said he: “I listened to witness 
after witness testify that voting rights vi- 
olations are as flagrant today as they were 
16 years ago.” 





olitical realities were just as persua- 

sive. Many of the “boll weevil” Dem- 
ocrats who voted for Reagan’s sharp cut- 
backs in social programs come from dis- 
tricts with a significant percentage of 
black voters. These constituents are mad 
enough already and would be outraged 
by any refusal to extend the act. The Ad- 
ministration is similarly under heavy 
pressure to prove that it has some sym- 
pathy for minorities, and thus cannot 
afford politically to oppose the voting 
act renewal. Still, Reagan, who says he 
supports the act “in principle,” has 
postponed taking a stand on its specific 
provisions. 

Although the House vote was over- 
whelming, the debate on some provisions 
was emotional. “We want to be treated 
like everyone else,” shouted Louisiana 
Republican W. Henson Moore, protesting 
a requirement that any county now cov- 
vered by the law must demonstrate that 





against minority voters for ten years 
before it can get out from under fed- 
eral supervision. All counties covered 
must have advance approval from Wash- 
ington before changing their election 
procedures. 

The extension of the act goes be- 
yond a recent Supreme Court decision 
by declaring that a state voting law can 
be ruled illegal if its “effect” is to dis- 
criminate. The court had ruled that a 
state must be shown to have “intended” 
to discriminate before its procedures could 
be struck down. This change was hotly 
debated. Also controversial was exten- 
sion of the current requirement that bi- 
lingual voting materials be supplied in 
any election district where 5% or more 
of the voters are Hispanic or native 
American. 

Supporters of the law are preparing 
for a more difficult fight in the Senate, 
which is scheduled to consider the exten- 
sion in January. There the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is headed by South Carolina Re- 
publican Strom Thurmond, who has 
argued for loosening the act. Whether he 
succeeds may depend on what position 
the President finally takes. a 
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Outsiders see a bright picture of the 
The Times of London. But we must keep 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune... 


— WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


America is not sliding into 
depression. The prophets of eco- 
nomic doom and gloom, so popular 
on the best-seller lists, so articulate on 
the television talk shows, are wrong. 
Revival of prosperity in the United 
States is attainable. Objective reasons 
exist for greater confidence, and 
more confidence is needed to boost 
savings and investment and to move 
the nation’s economic engine more 
swiftly into high gear. 

Building a strong economy is 
crucial if the United States and its 
President are to play a forceful role in 
the international political arena. 
American leadership has been under- 
mined by economic dislocation at 
home but now, at last, a more buoy- 
ant economy is being developed that 
can aid the President in his bid to 
promote a more peaceful and stable 
world. 

The American View 

Too often Americans describe 
the difficulties of this nation’s econ- 
omy in such bleak terms that it 
appears as if the problems can never 
be solved and that the weight of cur- 
rent hardship is too great to carry for 
much longer. A sense of perspective 
is necessary. Real bleakness is the 
endless waiting in line for the barest 
quantities of food that is the daily 
routine of the Polish people. Disas- 
trous inflation is not the 10 percent 
U.S. variety, but the triple digit type 
in Israel and some South American 
countries. And real economic hard- 
ship is, alas, the lot of hundreds of 
millions of people in developing 
nations. 


The View From Abroad 

Foreign businessmen, in con- 
trast, see from a distance that this 
nation is now coming to grips with its 
economic ailments. Belief in a new 
era of American prosperity, com- 
bined with bitter economic and politi- 
cal problems abroad, is drawing vast 
investment flows to these shores from 
scores of foreign nations. The tidal 
wave of foreign capital is creating 
new jobs for Americans and contrib- 
uting towards a healthier economy. 
Investment from abroad can be found 
in almost every U.S. business sector, 
from oil and chemicals, to banking 
and automobiles, even to newspapers. 

Wall Street brokers are signing 
up increasing numbers of foreign 
investors keen to place their cash in 
U.S. financial markets. Overseas 
enthusiasm for the dollar has pushed 
the value of U.S. currency ahead at a 
dramatic rate this year. It seems as if 
shrewd, worldly foreign businessmen 
and financiers have more confidence 
in this nation’s economic outlook 
than many Americans do. 

The Giant Stirs 

Foreign observers are encour- 
aged most by moves on the anti-infla- 
tion front. For years Americans drank 
from the cup of inflation and became 
addicted. But the realization has 
come that an inflation cure, however 
painful, is urgent. 

Presidents Ford and Carter 
called for cuts in public spending to 
bring balance to the budget books, 
but the will of Congress and of those 
who elect the Congress was not suffi- 
cient to slow the flow of red ink onto 
the national accounts. Nevertheless, 
these former leaders, together with 
many others, did help to create 
greater awareness of the need for 





tough measures and 
by November, 1980, 
the American people 
had clearly accepted 
that the time for 
action had arrived. 

At the last 
election the voters 
called for what amounts 
toa fiscal revolution. 
Budget restraint has become 
the chief priority in the nation’s 
capital. I personally believe delays 
in tax cuts would have served to 
accelerate the pace toward price sta- 
bility. Also I fear that, with social 
program funding cuts, the weakest in 
society may suffer the most in the 
short term. But without doubt, 
budget restraint, pushed this year 
through a willing Congress by a 
determined White House, has moved 
the nation’s finances onto a more 
prudent path. This assuredly is one 
reason for heightened confidence. 

The Fed Is Helping 

The outrage over inflation and 
evident public willingness to accept 
pain in order to revive real prosperity 
over time has emboldened the custo- 
dian of the country’s monetary poli- 
cies, the Federal Reserve Board. The 
speed at which new money is created 
in America today is slowing and 
moving into greater balance with the 
real rate of growth in the nation’s 
output of goods and services. Too 
much money creation at a time of 
sluggish economic growth inevitably 
stokes the fires of inflation. The 
Federal Reserve ’s competence and its 
present determination to more firmly 
push money policy on to a path con- 
sistent with price stability are further 
grounds for confidence. 









The Dawn of Energy Sanity 

For years, Americans were the 
most profligate energy users in the 
world, blowing up air conditioning 
storms in summer, driving vast gas 
guzzlers all year round and finding 
other ways to waste energy with care- 
free abandon. That waste has been a 
drain on the world’s economic 
strength and an encouragement to the 
tiny band of oil exporting nations to 
fuel our inflation by demanding huge 
price rises for their black gold. There 
is evidence that energy sanity has 
finally dawned in the United States. 

For example, the decisions by 
President Carter to move toward 
decontrol of domestic petroleum 
prices, in order to strengthen conser- 
vation and boost domestic oil devel- 
opment, together with President 
Reagan’s early decision to end con- 
trols, are of major importance. 
Americans are now importing less oil 
than they did one, two and three years 
ago and the mounting evidence of 
new energy attitudes serves to 
encourage all observers of this coun- 
trys economic prospects. 

And Then There’s 
Yankee Ingenuity 

Around the world, people 
admire the American record of tech- 
nological innovation and business 
management expertise. They envy 
the free enterprise attitudes of this 
country ’s trade unions, which con- 
trast so sharply with the anti-capitalist 
views of many unions, for example, 
in my own country of England. But 
for years the full industrial potential 
of the United States has been hin- 
dered by an abundance of Washing- 
ton-mandated red tape. President 
Carter initiated deregulation in the 
airline, trucking, banking and tele- 


US., Says correspondent Frank Vogl, of 
up the momentum. 


communications industries and the 
Reagan Administration has moved 
with speed to accelerate the deregula- 
tion drive. The results are bound to 
aid the revival of this economy. 
Momentum Must 
Be Sustained 

If the current momentum to 
bring about a healthier American 
economy is sustained, and I believe it 
will be, albeit with some irritating 
setbacks now and again, then within 
two or three years, prosperity, that 
delicious word, will be back in 
common usage. There are no simple 
short-cuts, with trade protectionism, 
for example, adding to U.S. inflation 
and to global economic grief. The 
momentum toward recovery must be 
sustained, otherwise the U.S. will go 
down toward the far more severe 
sort of economic crisis that Britain 
faces. That sort of crisis risks political 

(continued) 


Frank Vogl is the United 
States Economics Correspondent for 
The Times of London, monthly col- 
umnist for **Financier,’’ and author 
of the book, ‘German Business After 
the Economic Miracle ."’ He has writ- 
ten extensively about economic 
affairs for journals on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Born in London, Vogl 
worked as a business and financial 
reporter for several years in his home 
city, in Brussels, and in Frankfurt 
before taking up his present post 
in 1974. 
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instability and demands tougher 
economic cures. 

It must be sustained because 
international political problems are 
too numerous and too dangerous 
for free nations merely to amble 
along. The United States, that 
most natural of leaders, has been 
too crippled by inflation to provide 
the world a sense of direction. 
America’s industrial allies and the 
emerging new nations can hope to 
overcome their severe difficulties 
only if the U.S. rapidly enhances 
its economic power. 

Public policies are now, by 
and large, moving along the 
desired tracks. But it is high time 
that individual Americans and 
U.S. corporations abandon their 
short-term-only vision, come off 
the fence, recognize there are 
grounds for confidence and make 
long-term investments. With 
stronger savings and investments, 
employment could grow and pro- 
ductivity gains could be won. 

It would then become abso- 
lutely certain that America could 
march forward, in international 
councils, from a formidable home 
base, to secure a healthier world. 

—Frank Vogl 


Views expresed by participants in the SmithKline Forum are their own, 
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For additional reading on the above 
subject, send for a free copy of Frank 
Vogl's article, **Fraser’s Example in 
Australia Suggests Reagan Plans Can 
Work,’’ reprinted from the June issue 
of Financier. We will also include 
other Commentaries published in this 
Forum and several of SmithKline's 
Issues for Action pamphlets. 
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In 1830, when SmithKline was a small drug business, a new- 
fangled iron plough was the most advanced tool of American 
agriculture. 

Since then, output per farmer has soared more than 
1 000 percent. And SmithKline has become a world leader in 
science and technology 

We're pri mpl a health care company—with 21 ,000 
people wadaulie. research, develop, manufacture and 
market prescription medicines, over-the-counter medicines, 
animal a alth products and eye care products. We supply medi- 
cal laboratory services. With advanced electronics and ultrason- 
ics, we also take part in the medical and industrial instruments 


fields. 
Knowledge, Progress 


The vast technological advances we’ve seen in agriculture and 
industry would have seemed impossible to SmithKline ’s found- 
ers. To us they seem a springboard for further leaps in human 
capability and quality of life. The new science of molecular biol- 
ogy, for example, holds great promise for better health and nutri- 
tion. Cultivation of this field has barely begun. 

We believe that discovery and innovation have just 
scratched the surface of human potential. Accordingly, we 
invest heavily in science. 

SmithKline sponsors this ideas series as one more 
investment in a healthier future—for Americans, for the world 
and for ourselves. 

Ideas move the world. We hope they move you. 
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Robert F. Dee 
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Chief Executive Officer 
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Boxing The Ear | 
Bugs and a libel suit 


he item was tucked away in a breath- 

less potpourri of gossip on page D1 of 
the Washington Post. Diana McClellan, 
whose trendy column “The Ear” was only 
into its second week after shifting from 
the defunct Washington Star, quoted un- 
identified “close pals” of Rosalynn Car- 
ter as saying that Blair House, where Ron- 
ald and Nancy Reagan had stayed in pre- 
Inauguration visits to Washington, “was 
bugged” at that time. “At least one tat- 
tler in the Carter tribe,” wrote McClel- 
lan, “has described listening in to the tape 
itself.” The item concluded: “Stay tuned, 


uh, whoever’s listening.” 





Two distinctly unamused “listeners” 
were Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter. The 
former President’s press secretary, Jody 
Powell, denounced the item as “unfound- 
ed and false” and demanded a retraction. 
So did the Carters’ Washington lawyer, 
Terrence Adamson, who wrote to the Post 
that the article falsely leveled “a crim- 
inal charge” at the former President, and 
was “libelous.” Even if the Post were to 
apologize, Adamson said, the Carters in- 
tended to sue the Post for libel and claim 
at least $1 million in damages. 

Post Executive Editor Ben Bradlee 
said that his paper did not immediately 
plan to retract. He did not argue that the 
Post knew for sure that Blair House had 
been bugged, but insisted that certain peo- 
ple (unnamed) had claimed that it was. 


Said Bradlee: “There were 20 people who 
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said it before we ran it. I know what we 
said was true.” McClellan contended that 
the Carters “know perfectly well it is 
true.” 

At the very least, the item raised ques- 
tions about the Post's journalistic propri- 
eties. Powell had a valid question: If the 
Post really believed that the Carters had 
been bugging visitors to Blair House, in- 
cluding heads of state and the next U.S 
President, why did the story not rate full 
investigative reporting and Page One 
headlines? “It would rival Watergate: the 
President ... violating the laws and the 
Constitution,” claimed Powell. And if 
Post editors did not believe the bugging 
had taken place, Adamson noted, print- 
ing the rumor could constitute the “reck- 
less disregard” for truth that a public fig- 





ure must prove to win a libel case a | 








Leapin’ Lizards 

The majority of Floridians are not na- 
tive born. Among recent transplants, 
however, are creatures who have come 
not for a balmy retirement, but for work, 
mostly at night. They are geckos—pur- 
ple polka-dotted lizards, ranging from 
three inches to a foot long—and their job 
is eating cockroaches. Convinced that poi- 
sons and fatally sticky boxes do not pro- 
vide enough firepower in the roach war, 


} many Floridians are giving store-bought 


geckos (price: $10 to $20 apiece) the run 
of their homes. Bill Huff, who owns House 
of Pets in Tallahassee, says he sold 36 
geckos in one week. He ran an ad in the 
Florida State University newspaper: GOT 
ROACHES? GET GECKO. St. Petersburg’s 
Fins and Friends pet store had 75 requests 
for the lizards in four days. Says Gecko 
Owner Sybil Jaggears of Tallahassee: “It’s 
a matter of whether you want one gecko 
or a hundred roaches. Everybody thinks 
I'ma little nuts.” 

The geckos are indigenous to Asia, 
and introducing foreign species to Flor- 
ida is a crime. State wildlife authorities 
fear that if geckos are set free by disen- 
chanted owners, the ravenous reptiles will 
upset the ecological balance. Disenchant- 
ment with geckos might come easily. They 
spend the night making chirping, quack- 





ing or barking noises, and besides, says 


Miami Pet Store Owner Mike Yodice: | 


“They bite like crazy. You open a draw- 
er and they'll clamp onto your hand.” 


Gift Horses 


Lady Luck is always a welcome guest, 
but in Maine she has been a little promis- 
cuous, Sampson Supermarkets, a 31-store 
chain, last summer contracted for a pro- 
motion scheme: “Let’s Go to the Races.” 
Each Sampson shopper is given a playing 
card printed with the number of a race 
horse on whom the customer has automat- 
ically “bet.” Every week, films of past 
thoroughbred races are shown on televi- 
sion, and Sampson customers holding 
numbers of a victorious horse win $1,000 
The game is really a lottery: its sponsors 
know that of the 250,000 cards doled out 
weekly only two bear the number of the 
first-place horse. Except for one week last 
month, when an extra 500 $1,000 chits 
were somehow distributed. Says Company 
President Roger Hoyt: “About ten min- 
utes after the game was aired, we knew we 
had a problem.” But Sampson Supermar- 
kets are not welching: the stores will pay 
off all of the unintended prizewinners, and 
so far 330 people have collected. Says an 
exultant Mrs. Arthur Poulin of Lewiston: 
“We called them and then they called us 


Sniy 
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into the store and took our pictures and 
gave us the check. They’re all right! Maine 


>| people are very honest.” They also don’t 


look gift horses in the mouth 


No Joke, Superman! 


Clark Kent may be a champion of 
the underdog, but this is one David vs. Go- 
liath story that will never appear in the 
Daily Planet. Back in 1979, student ed- 
| itors at Chicago’s Richard J. Daley Col- | 
lege decided to change their campus 
newspaper's name from the ominous 
sounding The Obstacle to the more light- 
hearted Daley Planet, after Superman's | 
favorite newspaper. Funny? Certainly not 
to DC Comics, a division of Warner Com- 
munications Inc., which owns the Super- 
man trademark 

After an unsuccessful attempt to pay 
the students $1,000 to drop Daley Planet 
from the masthead, Warner Communi- 
cations sued, claiming trademark in- 





fringement, injury to business reputation 
and engagement in deceptive practices 
“Great Caesar's ghost,” the Daley Planet 
“If we'd 


declaimed in consternation 
known there would be so 
much trouble, we'd have 
changed our name to the 
Gotham Globe, or the Dai- 
ly Bugle. Then we'd only 
have to worry about bats = 
and spiders knocking at 

| our office, and not the 

| Man of Steel.” 
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WEST GERMANY 


Rallying for Peace 





World 








aé e'll stop the Americans’ 
neutron bomb, we'll re- 
move the Soviets’ SS- 
20's!” predicted an exul- 
tant pacifist as 300,000 West Germans 
poured into Bonn for the biggest demon- 
stration ever held in the Federal Repub- 
lic. They marched through the capital car- 
rying carnations, crosses and banners: 
REAGAN'S PEACE IS OUR DEATH; TO BE 
OR NATO BE. Among the demonstrators 
was a predictable share of Communists. 
But the majority were markedly middle- 
class, like so many members of the pow- 
erful anti-nuke crusade that is causing in- 
creasing political unease throughout 
Western Europe. Doctors, teachers, social 
workers and students, they represented 
830 organizations dedicated to slowing 
down the nuclear arms race. 





| deploy 572 U.S.-built Pershing II and 
cruise missiles in Western Europe as a 
counter to some 320 Soviet SS-20 missiles 
currently targeted on European cities. In 
addition, the peace movement reacted an- 
grily to Ronald Reagan’s announcement 
last month that the U.S. would produce 
neutron weapons that may ultimately be 
deployed in Europe. 

The peace rally in Bonn was strong 
evidence of how potent a political issue 
nuclear arms have become, especially in 





mut Schmidt's government has agreed to 
install 204 U.S. missiles—nearly twice as 
many as any other NATO member. An- 
gered by the rising public protest, Schmidt 
called the demonstration “a declaration 
of war” against his government and his 
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At issue is the 1979 NATO decision to | 





West Germany, where Chancellor Hel- | 


policies. Schmidt was particularly in- 
censed by the action of 58 members of par- 
liament belonging to his own Social Dem- 
ocratic Party (S.P.D.) who signed a 
declaration of support for the rally. Gall- 
ing too was the fact that one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the rally, Erhard Ep- 
pler, is a member of the S.P.D.’s national 
executive committee and a former mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. Said Schmidt: “The 
demonstrators are blind to the huge So- 
viet [arms] buildup. They make no sub- 
stantial contribution to securing peace on 
the basis of military balance. Instead, they 
weaken the West’s position and thus in- 
directly strengthen the East’s position.” 


n an interview with TIME, Eppler dis- 
missed Schmidt’s concern, one essen- 
tially shared by the leaders of most 
Western countries, as alarmist. He 
gave the peace movement credit, some- 
what dubiously, for pressuring the U.S. 


into setting a date for the resumption of | 
arms talks with the Soviet Union. “The 


Chancellor sees threats where there are 
none,” Eppler said. Like most West Ger- 
man peace crusaders, Eppler is opposed 
to unilateral disarmament, favoring a 


step-by-step process of limiting nuclear | 


arms on both sides. Said Eppler: “We have 
reached a point where the confrontation 
of the superpowers in Europe could 
threaten the survival of the whole con- 
tinent, especially the survival of West 
Germany.” An even more pessimistic 
view was expressed by Volkmar Deile, a 
leader of the Action for Reconciliation, 





Nuclear arms have become a powerful political issue 


“There is an increasing feeling in Ger- 
many that talking to the superpowers 
about disarmament is like trying Lo per- 
suade drug dealers to stop deliveries of 
dope. The feeling is that they are hooked 
on armaments.” 

The diminishing of détente has 
proved most traumatic for West Germa- 
ny, which pioneered Ostpolitik a decade 
ago. Distrust of the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s hard-line anti-Sovietism and resent- 
ment of West Germany’s continued re- 
liance on U.S. power for national defense 
have reinforced the peace movement. 
“We grew up surrounded by reminders 
of our terrible past,” said Munich Uni- 
versity Student Erich Enders, “Yet we are 
now bristling with nuclear weapons over 
which we have no control. After World 
War II, Europe wanted a pacifist Ger- 
many; now they've got it. The Americans 
shouldn’t be allowed to change that.” 

Schmidt has steadfastly refused to 
change his government's nuclear-arms 
policy. He remains committed to NATO's 
two-part plan to deploy the new U:S. mis- 
siles while negotiating their reduction 
with the Soviet Union. But this is scarcely 
enough for peace activists in West Germa- 





ny and elsewhere. British organizers hope | 
to attract 100,000 or more people to a gi- | 


ant demonstration in London's Hyde 
Park on Oct. 26. West German groups 
have scheduled a “peace week” next 
month, with rallies throughout the coun- 
try. Said Eppler: “What you are witness- 
ing is a fundamental change in people's 
consciousness.” —By Patricia Blake. 


an organization linked to many Protestant | Reported by D.L. Coutu/Bonn and William 
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church antinuclear groups. Said Deile: | Rademaekers/ West Berlin 
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An Interview with Mitterrand 











“Everything is a struggle. Everything requires courage and effort” 





“I loved this country where everyone 
greets passers-by and opens his door wide. 
Looking at America, every voyager has the 
eyes of Christopher Columbus.” So wrote 
Francois Mitterrand about his first visit 
| to the U.S., when he was a young politi- 
cian in 1946. This week America’s doors 
will open wide again for France's new Pres- 
ident as he travels to Yorktown, Va., to 
join President Ronald Reagan in celebrat- 
ing the bicentennial of the Franco-Amer- 
ican military victory that ended the Rev- 
olutionary War. In addition, Mitterrand 
will spend five hours in meetings with Rea- 
gan before continuing on to Canctin, Mex- 
ico, for a 22-nation summit meeting to dis- 
cuss economic cooperation between rich 
and poor countries. Last week, after en- 
gineering a devaluation of the franc (see 
following story), Mitterrand was inter- 
viewed by TIME Correspondents Jordan 
Bonfante and Sandra Burton in the gild- 
ed salon doré of the Elysée Palace. 
Throughout, the President exuded the con- 
fidence of someone who had occupied the of- 
fice not for five months but for years. Asked 
what had surprised him most on coming 
to power, Mitterrand replied: “Nothing at 
all. It was just as I had foreseen it.” Ex- 
cerpts from the interview: 





Q. What kind of relations do the French and 
U.S. governments have across their socialist- 
conservative ideological gap? 


A. Good, naturally with variations ac- 
cording to what issue we are dealing with. 
On the East-West balance, our approach- 
es, without being identical, are sufficiently 
close that we do not have serious prob- 
lems. Very real, on the other hand, is the 


the thumb of Latin American oligarchies, 
But by and large, Franco-American pol- 
icy is based on dialogue. We discuss and 
seek agreement. And we are, both of us, 
faithful to the Alliance that unites us in 
defense of peace and that expresses a com- 
mon civilization. 


Q. What is the extent of your differences on 
North-South issues? 





A. France is more committed than the 
US. to reforming the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund [so they 
can better help developing countries] and 
| to supporting the price of commodities 
such as cocoa and coffee. France also 
advocates public aid, whereas the US. 
believes more in the play of free enterprise 
—in other words, private aid, the in- 
tervention of multinational firms. But this 
different approach does not prevent us 


divergence with regard to people under | 





from maintaining a good dialogue. The 
Americans have taken account of some 
of our suggestions. And I listen to theirs 
with the greatest attention, with the 
respect that a great country deserves. 
The industrialized countries need the 
economic recovery of the Third World, 
need these billions of human beings, po- 
tential buyers of our products. This is 
not only a generous attitude, it is a self- 
serving one. 


Q. What led you to recognize the guerrilla 
movement in El Salvador as a legitimate po- 
litical force? 


A. Reality. The reality is that El Salva- 
dor lives under an unbearable, dictatorial 
oligarchy and that massacres occur there 
and that all this must be denounced. We 
believe that the prolongation of these out- 
dated systems in Latin America is a dan- 
ger for the whole world. Do we speak of 
Communism? That is how it is intro- 
duced! Communism is born out of mis- 
ery, and if the West does not show more 
understanding, those people will take up 
arms and turn to others, that is the So- 
viet Union. We wind up driving into the 
adversary camp people who are not nat- 
ural adversaries of the West but who be- 
come so through the logic of the situation 
we impose upon them. I know the pres- 
ident of the Salvadoran revolutionary 
movement, Guillermo Ungo, very well. 
He is a very quiet social democrat. I had 
lunch with him a week ago here. He is in 
| no way a Communist. 
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Q. Is this week's devaluation of the franc 


symptomatic of a greater disorder within the | 


international monetary system? 


A. It is one of the consequences, but not 
a cause of the monetary disorder, There 
is a currency war, an economic war, and 
this is one of the most disquieting points 
for the future of Western relations. To- 
day, it is every man for himself. The US., 
so it says, needs a very high interest rate. 


That’s its business. But it cannot ignore | 


the fact that this measure exacerbates al- 
ready dangerous movements of capital. 
Likewise for the fluctuations in the dol- 
lar exchange rate. This disorganizes the 
Western economic system. Since each na- 
tion is undergoing a crisis, they all tend to- 
ward egotism. Each country first wants 
to rescue itself, whereas they will only be 
rescued together. 


Q. To what extent are you concerned by the 
trend toward neutralism in Europe? Is it a lim- 
ited problem or areal danger? 


A. Neutralism is a word that must not be 
used lightly. As far as I am concerned, I 
try to understand. And I understand the 
West German reaction, because West 
Germany is a country loaded with nu- 
clear explosives that are not under its con- 
trol. This contradiction is difficult to bear. 
It gives rise to a series of questions about 
which a Frenchman must speak with cau- 
tion. Nations that have a nuclear capa- 
bility find it easier to avoid such crises 
than nations that have none and that feel 
themselves prey to the decisions of 
others. I believe these tensions would ease 
if the Americans, who have expressed 
their willingness to do so, were to begin 
arms negotiations with the Soviet Union 
without further delay. I believe they must 
do it. 


Q. You've always claimed to be a staunch sup- 
porter of the Atlantic Alliance. On the other 
hand, in French domestic policy, you have 
been for many years the promoter of the union 
of the left, the alliance with Communists. 
How can you reconcile those two positions 
of principle? 


A. These are not positions of principle. 
These are facts. In global terms, we are 
in the Atlantic Alliance. The Communists 
are not asking us to withdraw from it. In 
France, my aim is to carry forward a pop- 
ular movement. And I want the social 


| classes of which this popular movement 
is comprised to have a say in the busi- | 


ness of the nation and the government. 
To do that, they must be united. Other- 
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wise they will always be dominated [by 
the bourgeois classes]. If you understand 
that, you understand my strategy for a 


jority and that the government is apply- 
ing the program of the Socialist candidate 
| that I was. It cannot be said that our strat- 
egy was not a good one! 





Q. There was a commotion in the U.S. about 
the appointment of Communist ministers ... 


| A. So I've heard 


Q. Americans have been quite struck by your 
program of nationalizations. 


A. It is our business, not theirs. Amer- 
ican interests, like those of all foreigners, 
will be entirely respected 


Q. Some people, even fellow leftists, say you 


are acting rather Gaullist in style, as well | 


as substance. Do you find such observations 
justified? 


A. I stand up, people say, “De Gaulle 
stood up.” I look out the window, “That’s 
where De Gaulle looked.” I speak of 
| France, “De Gaulle spoke of France.” 
| This sort of thing is not sufficient to jus- 
tify the comparison, which in any case is 
only a facile device for hackneyed pens. 
De Gaulle and I are different on essen- 
| tial points. 


Q. Will a Mitterrand style evolve? 


A. I am the way I am, and I have 
no need to evolve in order to affirm my 
identity 


Q. You once quoted Historian Raymond Aron 
saying that one of defeated President Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing’s problems was that he did 
not understand that “history is tragic.” Is it 
healthy for a head of state to accept that 
| premise? 





A. I believe this dimension is necessary. I 
was born during one world war, and when 
| I was 20, I fought in a second world war 


I was young at a time when Hitler, Mus- | 


solini, Franco, Salazar, Stalin and a few 
others were on European soil. All that 
passes under our eyes proves that we do 
not live in a peaceful and harmonious 
world. Everything is a struggle, everything 
requires courage, effort. There is no re- 
sponse to history without effort, and ef- 
fort is required because everything is dif- 
ficult: passions, interests, rivalries, man- 
kind just emerging from prehistory. Just 
look around us. Yes, history is tragic 


Q. Does that mean you are a pessimist? 


A. No, I am not a pessimist at all. Man 
learns to master himself in order to mas- 
ter history. I believe in the capacity of 
man, and his failures, his faults do not 
make me despair. 








union of the left. I must add that the So- | 
cialists in France have an absolute ma- | 





FRANCE 


The Bitter Taste of Reality 














To calm skeptics, Mitterrand devalues the franc 


© sooner had he moved into the 
Elysée Palace than he set about re- 
flating the economy to fight France's rec- 
ord 7.7% unemployment. True to his cam- 


paign promises, he reversed predecessor | 


Valéry Giscard d’Estaing’s cautious pol- 
icy by introducing a budget calling for 
27% higher public spending and a $17 bil- 
lion deficit. He made good on a longstand- 
ing pledge to take over private banks and 
key industries. He increased welfare ben- 
efits to families, the aged and the hand- 
icapped. But last week President Frangois 
Mitterrand was forced to 
administer a dose of eco- 
nomic medicine 

The main problem was 
that skittish investors were 
selling their francs for 
sounder currencies, like 
the German mark. In a sin- 
gle week, the Bank of 
France spent $1.5 billion 
buying up francs to preserve 
their value. To help ease the 
Strain, eight European 
countries agreed to a com- 
plex realignment of their 
currencies that had the net 
effect of devaluing the franc 
8.5% against the mark. 

While making French 
exports cheaper, the move 
would also make imports more expensive 
In an attempt to protect consumers, 
Finance Minister Jacques Delors ordered 
a six-month freeze on the prices of most 
services and a three-month ban on price 
hikes for such staples as milk, sugar and 
bread. Manufacturers were urged to hold 
price increases to 8% next year (vs. the 
current inflation rate of 14%), and im- 
porters were ordered not to widen their 
profit margins. To show that it, too, could 
cut back, the government announced that 
it was postponing $2.6 billion of budget- 
ed spending. One of Mitterrand’s aims 
was to help persuade unions to curb their 
wage demands. 

The new economic measures brought 
the hibernating political opposition out in 
force for the first time since the Socialist 
victory. “Five years of such policies will 
set France back 20 years,” fumed Ray- 
mond Barre, the former conservative Pre- 
mier and an economics professor. De- 
clared defeated President Giscard d’Es- 
taing, in his maiden public comment on 


| Mitterrand’s performance: “Devaluation 


after just a few months in office rings out 
like the first sound of an alarm bell.” 

The Socialists argued with justifica- 
tion that their policies alone did not bring 
about the move. Since 1979, when par- 
ities were fixed within the European Mon- 
etary System, France’s inflation rate has 
averaged more than twice West Germa- 





Finance Minister Delors 


ny’s. This reduced the competitiveness of 


French products to the point where, even 
if Giscard had been re-elected, a deval- 
uation would have been necessary. Fran- 
gois-Xavier Ortoli, Finance Commission- 
er for the European Community and a 
Finance Minister under President Charles 
de Gaulle, described Mitterrand’s deci- 
sion as “sound management.” The price 
controls received less favorable reviews 
Said Alain Chevalier, managing director 


of Moét-Hennessy and spokesman for the | 


France's business lobby 
“Blocking prices and wages 
has never succeeded 
blocking inflation.” 

The smooth devalua- 
tion was possible only with 
the cooperation of West 
German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmidt, who was Mit- 
terrand’s guest last week 
Accompanied by the Pres- 
ident’s black labrador, Nil, 
the two leaders looked like 
a pair of country squires as 
they ambled along the 
wooded lanes near Mitter- 
rand’s country home in 
Latche, south of Bordeaux 

; If they walked with a light- 

er step, it was perhaps be- 

cause recently each had 
cause to help the other. Mitterrand was 


Patronat, 


| grateful to the Chancellor for supporting 
the devaluation, which imposes stiffer | 
competition upon West German business. 





For his part, Schmidt already had Mit- 


in | 


terrand to thank for publicly backing his | 


battle against West German pacifists op- 
posed to the deployment of new U.S. nu- 
clear missiles 

Mitterrand’s haste in launching re- 
forms reflects not only his own sense of 
mission but the pull of radicals in his 
party still feeling the heady fumes of 
their election victory. Known as the max- 
imalistes, the group regularly tries to keep 


the moderates in Mitterrand’s govern- | 


ment from making practical compromis- 
es. For example, since many are strong- 
ly opposed to the development of nuclear 
energy, they tried to reduce the number 
of new reactors to be built from Gis- 
card’s plan for nine to only four. Mit- 
terrand had to overcome their resistance 
to carry his own middle-course program, 
which envisions the construction of six 


| “We cannot give up nuclear energy,” he 


was quoted as saying privately last week. 
“If we did, the price of electricity would 
double.” 

If he is as pragmatic as that about 
the economy in the future, Mitterrand 
may be able to avoid the kind of stumble 
that occurred last week because he had 
tried to go too far, too fast z 
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Only Tareyton has 
the best filter! 


For the taste you want 
lakclanelinech(e) are g. 


Why the best? 
Because Tareyton's 
Ulalielelomerat<igererel mili (cls 
means taste that's 
smooth. It means = 
iFe\Welmlarclecmelici(ia(alhiee a 

i Maalerclalomiatcl@alene)iaicis 
cigarette is quite like 
Tareyton 


“Weld rather light than fight?” 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








Now you can turn bad light 
into good pictures. 





The Polaroid 

SunCamera. 
A Revolutionary 

New Camera 
and Film System. 


The light you use on every shot. 

We've put a piece of the sun into this 
amazing new system to make beautiful pic- 
tures possible in any kind of light. Look at 
the way it brought this beautiful girl out of 
the shadows. 

Indoors and out, the Sun Camera adds 
proportional “fill” lighting wherever it's 
needed — extra electronic “sunshine” that 
fills the shadows and yet mixes with natural 
light to avoid a harsh flash look. 

And it’s all automatic. All lighting and 
exposure decisions are made by electronic 
“logic” circuits when you press the button to 
shoot. 


The invention behind the invention: The 
fastest color print film made — 600 ASA! 
The Sun Camera came from our inven- 
tion of a new highly light-sensitive color 
film. It records detail in far less light than 
ordinary color film and permits use of a 
very small aperture to give your pictures far 





more detail throughout. 

Colors are deep, brilliant and the pictures 
very sharp —and virtually developed in 90 
seconds. 


Revolutionary new use for sonar. 

In our Autofocus Model 660, focus is set 
automatically by our sonar ranging inven- 
tion. Controlled by sonar, an ingenious 
rotating disc of four interchanging lenses 
locks in place to put you in precise focus 
from 2 feet to infinity. : 

And the Sonar Autofocus system has also 
been coupled to the electronic circuitry to 
balance the Sun Camera's light with the 
ambient light. You've never been so sure of 
an instant picture. 

Super power for the Sun Camera. 

We've also made a new super battery 
with far more capacity than our previous 
batteries. Built into our film packs, it’s the 
only battery this camera needs, running 
everything from motor to “sunshine.” And it 
recharges the “sunshine” in as little as 5 
seconds after each shot 
How the system can save you money. 

Film savings should be substantial, since 
you no longer worry about wasting shots in 
bad light. And you never buy flash or extra 
batteries. The “sunshine” is built into the 
camera,and you get a new battery in every 
pack of film. 

The Sun Camera is light, motordriven 
and easy to use. Just press the button and 
the picture's developing in your hand. Our 
Autofocus Model 660 is $95 And our fixed- 
focus Model 640 gives you Sun Camera 
technology for $70. If you have any ques- 
tions, call us any weekday, 9a.m. to 5p.m., 
toll free at 800-343-5000. In Massachusetts 
call collect 617-494-8266 





© 1981 Polaroid Corporation. “Polaroid™* 
*Suggested retail price Initial quantities limited, 


Sun"™ 
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he Cincinnati Reds won more games 

and lost fewer than any team in the 
major leagues this season. But all it got 
them was the homemade pennant pic- 
tured above and the feeling that this has 
been anything but a banner year for base- 
ball. As the play-offs got under way last 
week, the Reds (record: 66-42) were at 
home watching the likes of the Kansas 
City Royals (record: 50-53) play on na- 
tional television. “I’m disappointed,” said 
Reds President Dick Wagner, “that base- 
ball put marketing and merchandising 
ahead of tradition.” Baltimore Orioles 
Owner Edward Bennett Williams, whose 
team sat out the play-offs, while five teams 
with worse records got into them, was 
more succinct: “The whole season was a 
terrible disaster.” 

To get the turnstiles clicking again 


ball devised a unique “split-season” 
format. Teams leading their divisions 
when the strike began were declared 
“first-season” winners. They would 
meet the “second-season” or poststrike 
winners in mini-play-offs for the division- 
al championships. 

What happened under 
this arrangement offended 
purists and casual fans alike. 





With little incentive to play 
well, three of the prestrike | East Ww tL Pet. GB East W L Pet. GB | team in their division but 
leaders—the New York | Milwaukee(2) 62 47 S69 - St. Louis 69 43 578 - | came up empty-handed, in 
Yankees, Philadelphia Phil- | Baltimore §9 46 562 1 Montreal(2) 60 48 556 2 | part because other teams 
lies and Los Angeles Dodg- | NewYork(1) 59 48 551 2 — Philadelphia(1) 69 48 551 2%) played more games. During | 
ers—performed so indiffer- | Detroit 60 49 550 2 Pittsburgh 46 56 451 13 | thesecond halfof play, Oak- 
ently that, in any other year, Boston = Pd yon 2% = Newvok 41 62 .398 18%) jand had the fewest losses in 
they would have missed the | Cleveland G2 G1 BOB 7, Chicago $8 65 369 21%) the American League West 
play-offs at season's end. | West West but finished second because 
Theexception wasOakland, | Qakiand(1) 64 45 S87 - Cincinnati 66 42 611. - | the Royals played four more 
| which won the first halfand | Texas 57 48 543 5  LosAngeles(1) 63 47 .573 4 | games and managed three 
very nearly the second, fin- | Chicago 54 52 509 8% Houston(2) 61 49 .555 6 | more wins. 
ishing five games ahead of | KansasCity(2) 50 53 .484 11 SanFrancisco 56 55 .505 11% Even more dismaying to 
| the Texas Rangers over the | California 51 59 464 13% Atlanta 50 56 .472 15 | fans, individual statistics 
full season. | Seattle 44 65 .404 20 San Diego 41 69 .373 26 | were completely skewed by 
| Cincinnati was not the | Minnesota 41 68 376 23 | the truncated season. There 
only team robbed outright “ a Saye | were no 20-game winners 
The St Louis Cardinals had (1)First-season division winners (2)Second-season division winners 





after the seven-week players strike, base- | 





The year of the asterisk finally reaches the play-off stage 


the best overall record in the National | 
League East yet missed the play-offs be- 
cause the Phillies edged them by 1} games 
in the first halfand Montreal finished one- 
half game ahead of them in the second. 
Griped Cards Manager Whitey Herzog: 
“The whole thing is unjust, a joke.” 

Most embarrassing, the Royals, twelve 
games out of first at the time of the strike, 
managed to get their act together well 
enough to capture the second-half crown. 
Perhaps fortunately for the game, Oakland 
eliminated the unworthy Royals in three 
straight last week. As it was, the play-off 
games had an oddly perfunctory character. 
“TI should be excited, but I’m awfully re- 
laxed,” said Oakland Infielder Wayne 
Gross, after hitting a three-run homer in 
the A’s opening victory. “Somehow this 
mini-series seems devalued.” 

Two clubs that finished with the sec- 
ond-best records in their divisions won 
play-off spots, as did three with the third- 
best records and Kansas City with its ap- 
palling fourth-place finish. In the play-offs, 
the Phillies lost twice to the Expos in Mon- 
treal, then evened the series at home on 





George Vukovich’s tenth-inning homerun. 











Furnishing their own pennant, the Reds pat themselves on the back prior to their last regular-season game 


Baseball’s Misbegotten Season 


The Yankees were on the verge ofeliminat- 
ing the Milwaukee Brewers but fell into a 
deadlock after losing two straight in New 
York. Before play began Saturday night, 
the Houston Astros led the Dodgers in 
games, 2-1. 

The strike and the misbegotten split 
season did incalculable damage to base- 
ball’s special rhythms and arithmetic. 
“Ninety feet between home plate and first 
base,” offers Columnist Red Smith, “may 
be the closest man has ever come to perfec- 
tion.” Indeed, over the full 162-game 
schedule, baseball usually produces a hard 


truth: the best team wins. There are occa- | 


sional flukes, such as the 1973 Mets, but 
never has a team succeeded by playing be- 
low .500, as Kansas City did. 


s the season progresses, with wins and 

losses piling up by the dozens, baseball 
fans use certain statistical guides to assess 
their team’s chances. Best known is what 
sportscasters refer to, in cathedral tones, as 
“the all-important loss column.” Since 
rainouts or scheduling quirks produce dis- 
crepancies in the number of games each 
team has played at various points in the 
season, a knowledgeable fan is aware that 
the club with the fewest losses is in the best 
position, even if the standings indicate oth- 
erwise. But each team must play precisely 
the same number of games for this logic to 
hold, and that did not hap- 
pen this year. 

The Baltimore Orioles 
lost fewer times than any 








| (five pitchers had 14), no 
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“Its time to bring some reason 
and sanity to new car prices. 
For 82, Chrysler Corporation 
is holding the’81 price line on 
these popular front-wheel-drive, 
high-mileage cars. 










Lee A. lacocca, Chairman 
THE NEW CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Lowest priced, highest-mileage 
6-passenger front-wheel-drive cars in America. 


82 Dodge Aries K 2-Dr Coupe a 6 i ’82 Dodge Aries K 4-Dr Sedan 
’82 Plymouth Reliant K 2-Dr Coupe ’82 Plymouth Reliant K 4-Dr Sedan 


s °5990" er 





$764 less than Chevrolet Citation Hatchback Coupe $1,443 less than Oldsmobile Omega 4-dr Sedan 
$1,136 less than Ford Granada L 2-dr Sedan $1,170 less than Ford Granada 4-dr L Sedan 





Lowest priced, highest gasoline mileage 
5-passenger front-wheel-drive cars built in America. 


82 Dodge Omni Miser 4-Dr Hbk 52 35° "82 Dodge Omni Custom 4-Dr Hbk a1 30" 


’82 Plymouth Horizon Miser 4-Dr Hbk ’82 Plymouth Horizon Custom 4-Dr HK wm ere 





$1,638 less than Chevrolet Cavalier 4-dr Sedan $1,276 less than Pontiac J-2000 4-dr Sedan 
$764 less than Ford Escort L 4-dr Hatchback $695 less than Escort GL 4-dr Hatchback 





Introducing the lowest priced full size pickup in America. 
82 Dodge Ram Miser Pickup 29 21 





$665 less than Chevrolet C-10 Pickup 
$667 less than Ford F-100 Pickup 


*Use EPA est mpg for comparison Your mileage may vary depending on speed. weather np length muleage w ‘pro fobably be lower 
**Base sticker prices excluding taxes and destination charge Sticker prices Ngher nH tA. aA MS, NE tay, rm WA Whee sidewall bres $58 extra (cars only) Standard equipment levels vary between venicies compared 


*Based on published General Motors pnces as of August 1. 1981 
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batters with 200 hits (Philadelphia’s Pete 
Rose led with 140), and no sluggers with 
100 runs batted in (Philadelphia’s Mike 
Schmidt was tops with 91). Had the owners 
let the season continue in normal fashion 
after the strike, they would have had some 
sparkling pennant races on their hands. 
Midway through the final week, four teams 
in the American League East would have 
been separated by a mere game. Except in 
the American League West, where Oak- 
land would have clinched early, all the 
races would have been competitive almost 
to the end. 

Commissioner Bowie Kuhn’s office 
claims attendance was down only 6%, 
compared with the final two months of the 
1980 season. Detroit's attendance was up, 
thanks to a 16-game home stand after the 
strike and the improbably brilliant play of 
its young team. But Milwaukee and Balti- 
more, in the thick ofa pennant race, experi- 
enced declines. And teams such as the San 
Diego Padres and Minnesota Twins, who 
were supposed to benefit at the gate by get- 
ting a fresh start in the second half, showed 
little improvement. They were lousy before 
the strike and stayed lousy after it. 

Some of the fans returned during the 
play-offs, but by no 
means all. On Saturday 
there were 25,000 empty 
seats at Philadelphia's 
Veterans Stadium. At 
Milwaukee County Sta- 
dium, with a seating ca- 
pacity of 54,000, only 
35,064 and 26,395 
showed up to watch the 
Brewers take on the Yan- 
kees. “The feeling is flat 
around here,” said Taxi 
Driver Ken Potter. “We 
should be happy to be in 

the play-offs, but nothing means much in 
this Mickey Mouse season.” 

Nevertheless, Kuhn and many of the 
owners are wearing wide grins. Extra play- 
off games mean extra television revenues. 
So what if the teams are playing night 
games in late October? Here’s what: the 
temperature dropped into the 40s in both 
Milwaukee and Montreal last week. “I 
make no pretense of perfection,” Kuhn 
told TIME Correspondent Lee Griggs. “But 
given the options, I think this system 
worked as well as any.” 

In their ineffable wisdom, the club 
ownersare considering a similar format for 
next year. No split season, mind you, but a 
committee is studying the possibility of di- 
viding each league into three divisions, 

| with a wild-card club tossed in for play-off 
purposes. “I’m against gimmicks,” said 
Yankee Boss George Steinbrenner. “But 
| theidea ofanextra tier of play-offs isa good 
one to keep interest up and more clubs in- 
volved in the pennant race longer. I’m for 
| it,and I think the fans will come around to 
| accepting it too.” Maybe. And if they do, 
perhaps the next step, to add still further 
| excitement, could be to move the pitching 
mound from its hallowed distance of 60 ft. 6 
in. to, say, 66 ft., so the hitters get a break. 
And then. 
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Light-Fingered Bibliophiles 








Library thefts soar, and security systems multiply 


he plot sounds like an ultra-British de- 

tective story. A collection of rare books 
initially valued at about $2 million, includ- 
ing a 1638 edition of Galileo's Discorsi, dis- 
appear from London’s University College 
Library. A “Dr. French” approaches Qua- 
ritch’s, a rare book dealer in London, with 
about 20 books that he wants to trade for a 
medieval manuscript. Quaritch’s notices 
tracings of University College Library 
stamps and alerts the library. About the 
same time, librarians checking on the vol- 
umes discover that padlocks on the appro- 
priate cabinets have been changed. All 
told, about 267 books are missing. Scotland 
Yard and Interpol are called in. 

Scene 2 takes place two weeks later in 
New York City. A man posing as a 
Princeton University professor offers the 
Discorsi and three other books to a New 
York bookseller for $11,000. Suspicious 
that such a rare book should just appear 
like that, the bookseller contacts authori- 
ties. Then, donning a bulletproof vest, he 
goes to lunch with the mysterious profes- 
sor at the Princeton Club, ostensibly to 
consummate the deal. At the conclusion 
of the sale, undercover agents arrest 
Greek-born John Papanastassiou, 34, a 
Ph.D. candidate at Columbia University. 
At his Riverside Drive apartment, police 
cart off 95 more rare books and manu- 
scripts, while Papanastassiou, in jail, in- 
sists that “the crux of the matter lies else- 
where.” Most of the 267 missing books 
are still at large. 


he Papanastassiou case is a dramatic 

example of a war being waged on li- 
braries at a time when funds are short for 
all staffing, especially security. Stealing 
rare volumes is not new, but as prices 
have risen for all sorts of collector's items, 
the cash incentive has increased. Rare 
maps have disappeared from Yale Uni- 
versity’s Sterling Memorial Library. Two 
years ago, California State University at 
Long Beach found that 27 volumes of ear- 
ly editions of Captain James Cook’s Voy- 
ages of Discovery, valued at $30,000, had 
vanished. At the University of California 
at Riverside, an instructor was arrested 
two years ago for making off with 10,500 
books, valued at $440,000, over a period 
of years. Another common prey: 19th 
century periodicals and plates that can be 
cut from old books. 

Libraries everywhere have had to di- 
vert money for maintaining and improv- 
ing collections into increased security 
The Chicago Public Library, where from 
1979 to 1981 thieves took a $2 million bite 
out of a $120 million collection, is install- 
ing a $1.7 million computerized circula- 


@ | tion-control system, which will ensure 





that anyone with an overdue book will not 
be permitted to borrow further. An elec- 
tronic device at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has reduced losses by 39% and paid 
for itself in 38 months. In DeKalb County, 
Ga., a protection system has cut losses at 
one high school library from 346 volumes 
to 22 in two years. 

Most electronic security systems in- 
clude the use of “Tattle Tape,” a sensitive 
strip concealed in bindings that sets off an 
alarm if it is smuggled past a checkpoint 
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In most libraries, rare books may now be 
used only when a curator is present, often 





only under video surveillance. At the Li- | 


brary of Congress, 158 uniformed police 
have been protecting the stacks and mak- 
ing personal property checks as patrons 
leave. No known thefts occurred last year. 
Furthermore, a New York computer ser- 
vice that registers missing books and 
manuscripts should make it harder for 
thieves to sell stolen books. 

Tight security raises a key question 
Does too much protection defeat the pur- 
poses of a public library—easy access and 
scholarly research? Princeton University 
last week declared that because of thefts, 
after 33 years of unlimited access, its li- 
brary may be closed next year to everyone 
except students and faculty. Most librari- 
ans, however, try to combine limited secu- 
rity measures with a public awareness 
campaign. In Atlanta, theft from the city’s 
350,000-volume main library dwindled 
noticeably after the city began publicizing 
its new detection system z 
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“It's life as usu- 
fot bemiet-pep les 
wildlife re- 
serve nearby,” 
says Orval 
Fouse, Super- 


Sink Engineering 


at Gulf Port Arthur, Texas, 
refinery. "The snow geese still 
spend a few months here 

Pfo (ote Bh (close ttieretemertlescosttoded 
The-motshes around the re- 


tinery are still fulrof raccoons, 


visor, Utilities & 
bbekistrosedest-peicodl 


otters, minks, muskrats, even 
Prop est-Me(-1-) @etslo Bele) sleiest- 

“To me, that's very good 
news, because it means 
they're totally unaffected by 
the fact that, for the past 20 
years, we've been refining 
what's called ‘sour crude’ 

Ua’ '(-Mote sl Bi aoltt@ol-leleatt Bu 
foley siiostel-ho@ lo)Me) Beles tieicotelt-7 
bl} Meloa's- Biomol <-Blepest- Ble) ets 
fos atte (Be get-)ethii- Bolt) Metaek i) & 
seas, Of course, we can't 
pc) U-Jort- Bestel -B ole) thrice sett peice) 
eet RestabsloRClttea-jol-jelmestititeyet) 


Bea s-Bey<-)eletCleke@e) cor 
chure, “In Search of Balance,” 
on the ways and means of 


polo tlortortelem-yel-ycop'mosstoBecostn nc) 


You may have a copy, free, 
by writing to Mr William E. 
Moffett, Vice President, Public 
Affairs, Gulf Oil Corporation, 
Department SG, Box 1166, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15230. 


fo) Rolo) ilo seBeslelel-pestratetemistt 
refinery to handle this type of 
crude. For 20 years now, we've 
been refining over 100,000 
bolotec-jicme) #:(e)te mes arto (-Begeles's 
Fosele Met colt RolostE\-1-Be) meet) 
seiko bbb (ce scolttetemet-)(-mmest_geete 
quality is as good as ever” 


Gulf people: 
energy for tomorrow. 
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“Can oil and wildlife mix? 
'_.They do at wR Arthur oe a ae 
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"S45, Snow’/Goose (C/Caerulescens), 
: . Photographed near Gulls 
Port Arthurrefinety >, 
by Dr ohn Tveten,_,** 








Come to where the flavor is. 


Come to Marlboro Country. 


Marlboro Red or Longhorn 160's— 
you get a lot to like. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. 


16 mg’'tar’’ 1.1 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Mar.81 
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Produced by conventional crossbreeding, different varieties of 


at Fi 


Tampering with Beans and Genes 


A harvest of cash and corn beckons microbiology and business 


“Wy: ve got to learn to produce as 
much food in the next 40 years as 
we have in the past 11,000." So says Corn 
Geneticist Ronald Phillips of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Can it be done, espe- 
cially since the so-called Green Revolu- 
tion has just about run out of steam? The 
answer may lie in the fact that a second 
Green Revolution, powered by the won- 
ders of genetic engineering, has been 
gathering impetus for some time and now 
seems within reach 
The seeds of the first revolution 

high-yield, fertilizer-hungry super- 
grains—were sown all over the world in 
the 1960s. Bread-bare countries like 
Mexico and Iran were soon exporting 
wheat, the Philippines became self-suffi- 
cient in rice, even Pakistan had a harvest 
surplus. But soaring oil prices pushed the 





90 


cost of essential petrochemical fertilizers 
out of reach of all but the wealthiest 
countries. Today nearly every country 
“revolutionized” by the Green Revolu- 
tion is importing food from the world’s 
half-dozen grain exporters, most notably 
the U.S 

Yet even the U:S. faces severe prob- 
lems. Exotic new bugs proliferate. From 
Texas to Nebraska, water is in short sup- 
ply and growing shorter. With 400 mil- 
lion acres of farm land, the nation is los- 
ing 3 million acres a year to erosion and 
urban development. Meanwhile, world 
population keeps rising, and is likely to 
double to 8 billion by the year 2020 

Though traditional plant breeding 
techniques have done wonders in the 
past, they are simply not working fast 
enough. Advanced genetic engineering 


Produced in the lab, corn seedlings, right, evolve from individual embryos removed from kernels, left, and placed in Petri dishes 


Photographs by Jerry Stebb 


wheat undergo field trials at an experimental nursery in Minnesota 





and lissue-culture techniques may be the 
only hope. Molecular biologists and giant 
corporations are at last turning their at- 
tention, long concentrated on medicine 
and drugs, to plants. By manipulating the 
genetic makeup of plant cells and regen- 
erating those cells in test tubes and Petri 
dishes, scientists will soon be creating 
plants with characteristics that might 
have taken a decade to develop by tradi- 
tional crossbreeding techniques. The pos- 
sibilities for farmers, scientists and some 
financiers are breathtaking: crops that 
manufacture their own fertilizers; plants 
that exude toxins to drive off pests; grains 
that grow in salty soils and others that 
can live for weeks without water 
According to James Murray of Chi- 
cago’s Policy Research Corp., “there'll be 
a $50 billion to $100 billion annual mar- 
ket for agribusiness applications of genet- 
ic engineering by 1996—ten times the 
potential of medical-pharmaceutical ap- 
plications.” Within the past ten years, gi- 
ant companies like Atlantic Richfield 
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Pfizer, Shell, Upjohn, Ciba-Geigy and 
Occidental Petroleum have bought seed 
companies, the obvious distributors of the 
products of agrigenetics. 

Commercial labs, more than 50 so 
far, have sprung up across the country, 
creating a demand that allows top-flight 
researchers and agricultural scientists “to 
write their own ticket.” In California 
venture capitalists have provided “seed” 
money for Calgene in Davis and Phyto- 
gene in Pasadena. In St. Louis Monsanto 
has just added a gleaming molecular biol- 
ogy center to its agricultural research fa- 
cilities. Pioneer Hi-Bred International, 
the nation’s top breeder of seed corn, has 
broken ground for its own high-tech mo- 
lecular biology lab in Des Moines. 

Inside these shiny new facilities, work 
is under way on the plants of the future. 
Last May a major breakthrough was 
achieved by Timothy Hall, advanced re- 
search director of the brand-new 
Agrigenetics Corp.,and U.S. De- __ 
partment of Agriculture Bio- i 
chemist John Kemp. The two 
succeeded intransferringgenetic _ 
material from a French green 
bean plant into the cells of sun- 
flower seedlings. It was the first 
time a gene from one plant had 
been successfully inserted into 
the chromosome of another, to- 
tally unrelated, species and 
made toexpress itself. Kempand 
Hall christened their glowing 
achievement the “sunbean.” 

The potential utility of other 
recent experiments is even more 
striking. The high cost of nitro- 
gen fertilizers, for example, is an 
overwhelming problem for farm- 
ers all over the world; the U.S. 
alone spends $2.5 billion a year 
on such chemicals. So research- 
ers are focusing their efforts on 
creating plants that can “fix” 
their own nitrogen, that is, take 
nitrogen from theairand convert 
it into ammonia, which plants 
can use. Soybeans and other le- 
gumes already possess this capa- 
bility, thanks to their symbiotic 
relationship with the nitrogen-fixing (NIF) 
Rhizobium bacteria that live in nodules on 
their roots. Much research is therefore 
aimed at enhancing the NIF capabilities of 
leguminous plants, or transferring the 
genes associated with this function to 
plants that do not have it. 


y developing mutant strains of Rhi- 
zobium with superior NIF ability and 
inoculating soybeans with them, Wiscon- 
sin Bacteriologist Winston Brill has pro- 
“duced plants 50% larger than the average 
soybean. In field tests, though, these su- 
permutants have so far failed to flourish. 
Brill, who is now head of the Madison lab 
of gene-splicing pioneer Cetus, has also 
crossed domestic corn with several rare 
tropical strains that produced root mate- 
rial capable of supporting nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria. 
Because nitrogen fixation is a com- 





plex process governed by at least 17 

genes. many agrogeneticists believe their 
first practical breakthroughs will come in 
other areas. Indeed, most of the early 
achievements will involve a mix of more 
traditional plant husbandry and sophisti- 
cated tissue-culture techniques. Among 
the most promising so far: 
Potato Test. At the USDA research center 
in Beltsville, Md., gene-splicing magic 
has created an easy test for the potato 
spindle tuber viroid, a minuscule squiggle 
of nucleic acid that annihilates potato 
crops in tropical climates. The test, 
which employs radioactively tagged 
clones, will allow breeders to identify and 
destroy infected seed potatoes. 
Sea Tomato. At the University of Califor- 
nia at Davis, researchers recently cloned 
microbes with a gene for salinity toler- 
ance. Meanwhile another Davis team has 
produced a tomato that can be grown in 








Bacteriologist Winston Brill among nitrogen-fixing legumes 


sea water. It is cherry-size and tastes fine, 
Say its inventors. 

Dry Corn. At Illinois-based DeKalb AgRe- 
search, old-fashioned crossbreeding has 
produced a remarkably hard new corn hy- 
brid. Tested in the desert heat of Yuma, 
Colo., the Mexican-derived maize can sur- 
vive for three weeks without water. 
Protein Rice. USDA researchers in Belts- 
ville have used complex biochemistry 
on tissue cultures to create rice plants 
with 6% to 10% more protein than the 
usual variety, potentially a nutritional 
bonanza for the roughly 50% of the 
world’s population that bases its diet on 
rice. 

“Totatoes” or “Pomatoes.” In Manhat- 
tan, Kans., Advanced Genetics Science 
Ltd. is concentrating on creating new 
plant species by cell fusion and regener- 
ation, One brand-new result: a cross be- 
tween the potato and the tomato. The 











aim was to breed a potato that would 
have a tomato’s resistance to so-called 
late blight. So far the first plant to re- 
sult is only six inches high, with a stalk 
like a potato but lobed leaves like a to- 
mato, Researchers think it will proba- 
bly grow tubers, but there is no sign of 
them yet. 

Despite these advances, understand- 
ing of plant physiology still lags far be- 
hind research into animals and bacte- 
ria, partly because the genetics of 
higher plants is in some ways more 
complicated even than that of humans 
Some plants have more than twice as 
much DNA (deoxyribonucleic acid, 
known as the master molecule of hered- 
ity) as humans. Others have multiple 
pairs of chromosomes. This makes iden- 
tifying plant genes, let alone tinkering 
with them, especially difficult. 

Moving DNA around from one plant to 
. another is a big problem. The vi- 
=ruses and plasmids used as gene 
“taxis” or vectors in bacterial re- 
esearch will not work in plants. 

To make the sunbean, bean 
genes were carried to the sun- 
flower DNA by a genetically al- 
tered gall-producing microbe. 
But in the process the sunflowers 
themselves were covered with 
small, brown tumors and their 
cells became too ill to grow into 
full-size plants. No wonder ge- 
neticists all over the country are 
searching for better vectors. 
Even when all the technical 
hitches are ironed out, geneti- 
cists still have to depend on na- 
ture to supply the raw material 
for their designs, For his work 
with nitrogen fixation, Bacteri- 
ologist Brill sent all over the 
world for Rhizobium samples. 
Many plant scientists are deeply 
concerned about the threat to 
this genetic raw material—or 
germ plasm—posed by the 
slash-and-burn clearing of the 
world’s tropical rain forests. In 
these remote regions, life forms 
compete so fiercely that unusual 
survival mechanisms and defenses often 
evolve. 

High atop a Mexican mountain called 
Cerro de San Miguel, for instance, scien- 
tists have found a highly useful, living rel- 
ic of Aztec agriculture. Called Teosinte 
(Aztec for grain of the gods), it is, accord- 
ing to University of Wisconsin Botanist 
Hugh Iltis, “an ancestor of the ancestor of 
corn.” In two years of research, this stal- 
wart survivor has shown great promise as 
a genetic source of pest resistance. “This is 
gold,” says Iltis, who is passionate about 
preserving wild species. “All sorts of Teo- 
sinte are out there to be discovered, all 
sorts of potatoes and other food plants.” 
To the pioneers of the second Green Rev- 
olution, they offer genetic treasure—pro- 
viding, of course, that they are found in 
time. — By Claudia Wallis. Reported by 
J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago and Dick Thomp- 
son/San Francisco 
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Enjoy it 
for many 
moons. 





The 1982 Honda Prelude will please _ front bucket seats that are also standard. 
you for many moons. In many ways. You can enjoy the Prelude for its 

You can enjoy it for the luxurious sporty features. 
touches. Like the power-operated, tinted- Front-wheel drive and 4-wheel inde- 


glass moonroof that comes standard and _ pendent suspension. With steel-belted 
opens with the touch of your finger. radial tires. And rack and pinion steering. 
And the elegant interior with reclining A 5-speed transmission is standard. 








And Honda's optional 3-speed automatic 
comes with variable-assist power steering. 
Other enjoyable features include a 
tachometer, maintenance reminder and an 

electronic warning system. 
You can enjoy our new Prelude for the 
total economy that has made Honda cars 


famous throughout the years. 

And Honda's high quality has kept the 
resale value attractively high, too. 

So you can enjoy it after many moons. 


EIS EES 


We make it simple. 





EVERYTHING YOU EVER BELIEVED 
ABOUT THE GOODNESS OF SOUP 





HAS JUST BEEN CONFIRMED. 


If you're like most people, you 
may have always suspected that 
there was something especially 
wholesome about a hot bowl of soup 
Now your instincts have just been 
proven to be a fact: Soup really is 
one of the most thoroughly nour- 
ishing, easily digestible foods 
you can eat. 


NUTRITION NEWS. 

Using data from one of the larg- 
est studies ever made on nutrition 
conducted by Government health 
agencies, experts from leading uni- 
versities identified differences in 
people's diets (published in” The 
American Journal of Clinical Nutn- 
tion’). It was found that soup can 
be a significant part of a balanced, 
healthful diet. 


And when compared with other 
foods in a Nutrient Density Rating 


n. AW. The 


System* used by nutritionists, 
many of the most popular soups 
score very high. In fact, some 
soups have more nutrients per 
calorie than other good foods. 
Like green beans, lettuce and corn 


SOMETHING TO SLEEP ON. 


Let's say you've come home 
(rom work too late to sit down toa 
big, heavy dinner. (A lot to digest 
isn't the best thing to go to sleep on.) 
A bowl of soup before bed might 
just be what your body needs. And 
it's so digestible 

And if, for example, that bowl of 





Campbell 


SOUP IS GOOD FOOD. 


Nutritional Quality Index of Foods, A\ 


utnent comparison: USDA Handbooks No. 6 and 45 








soup were Campbell's Vegetable 
Beef, you'd be giving yourself 
more vitamin Ain one serving 
than you'd get from nine eggs. 
And, calorie for calorie, as much 
protein as peanut butter. If it were 
Campbell's Tomato Soup, youd be 
getting the vitamin C equivalent of 
half a grapefruit 
EATING MODERN. 

Everywhere, people are walk- 
ing when they used to drive. Jogging 
when they used to walk. And be- 
cause feeling good is looking good 
people are paying more attention to 
getting more nutrition—with fewer 
calories. Soup is good for that, too 
Many soups have more nutrients per 
calorie than lots of the foods people 
think are most healthy. So you can 
see that soup can play a very 
important part in a nutritionally 
balanced diet. 
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Torsten Wiesel of Harvard 





Medicine 


Three Pioneers of the Brain 


he human brain is a whole universe, 

and ofall the questions that it can con- 
ceive, none is more mysterious or intrigu- 
ing than precisely how it works. For trac- 
ing some of the elusive answers through 
the intricate corridors of consciousness 
and perception, three scientists, two 
American and one Swedish, last week 
were awarded Nobel Prizes in Medicine. 
For his pioneering research into the dif- 
fering functions of the brain's two cerebral 
hemispheres, Roger Sperry, 68, of the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology, won half 
of the $181,818 prize. The other half was 
divided between David Hubel, 55, and 
Torsten Wiesel, 57, both professors of neu- 
robiology at Harvard Medical School, for 
discovering how images are transferred 
from the eye’s retina to the brain. 

Sperry’s research, carried out over 
three decades, forms the theoretical basis 
for much of the modern research into how 
the brain processes information. Previous- 
ly it was thought that one hemisphere of the 
brain was dominant, and the other was a 
minor one that lacked the capacity for 
higher mental functions. Working first 
with test animals, Sperry surgically severed 
the network of hundreds of millions of 
nerve fibers connecting the two hemi- 


| spheres. He discovered that the animals 


could still perform learned tasks when 
stimulated solely on one hemisphere, but 
that the other hemisphere could be taught 
to perform similar tasks, demonstrating 
that each hemisphere, independently, con- 
tained the ability to learn. 

Sperry then studied epileptics who 
had undergone similar surgery to control 
seizures. Surprisingly, the patients had 
suffered no obvious changes in mental ca- 
pacity. Sperry’s test procedures proved 





| Mapping the mind wins Nobels for researchers in the U.S. 


that each cerebral hemisphere in such pa- 
tients had its own separate world of con- 
sciousness, perceptual experience, emo- 
tions, thoughts and memory. In 
subsequent research, the right hemi- 
sphere, far from being inferior to the left, 
as was once thought, proved clearly supe- 
rior insome respects, including the capac- 
ity for intuitive thinking, interpreting au- 
ditory impressions and comprehending 
spatial relationships. Said the Nobel Com- 
mittee of Sperry’s achievements: “He has 
provided us with an insight into the inner 
world of the brain which hitherto had 
been almost completely hidden from us.” 

Hubel and Wiesel have provided a 
road map ofa small portion of that world. 
By measuring electrical impulses given off 
by the neurons of the visual cortex, the re- 
searchers discovered that the cells in the 
cortex are arranged in a regular pattern in 
columns organized into equally regular 
“hypercolumns.” Each cell within each 
column, they discovered, has a specific re- 
sponsibility to perceive and analyze in- 
coming images according to contrast, lin- 
ear patterns and movement on the retina. 
Within the columns, the analysis also oc- 
curs in a formal sequence. Eventually all 
this information is relayed to the higher 
centers in the brain where the “full pic- 
ture,” or visual impression, is assembled 
and a memory of it stored. 

Later researchers have based much 
of their work on the theories and tech- 
niques devised by Sperry, Hubel and 
Wiesel, but the workings of the brain 
remain largely a mystery. Hubel insists 
the puzzle can be solved. Says he: “We 
can think differently about the mind 
now. It is not a mystical thing, but 
something that can be understood.” 








Milestones 


DIED. Luigi Petroselli, 49, typographer’s son 
who joined the Italian Communist Party 
at age 19 and rose to become the first 
Communist to serve as mayor of Rome; of 
a heart attack; in Rome. Affectionately 
nicknamed “Joe Bananas” because of his 
twisted smile and boxer-like stance, the 
popular Petroselli, who took office in 
1979, enhanced Rome’s amenities by 
turning an area near the Coliseum into a 
Sundays-only pedestrian mall and insti- 
tuting summer evening presentations of 
music, films and plays. 








DIED. Gloria Grahame, 55, sultry blond mov- 
ie actress who frequently portrayed the 
unsavory “other woman” or calculating 
tart in strong supporting roles opposite 
such stars as Olivia de Havilland (Not asa 
Stranger, 1955) and Joan Crawford (Sud- 
den Fear, 1952); of cancer; in New York 
City. Grahame won an Oscar as Best Sup- 
porting Actress for playing a frivolous 
Southern belle in The Bad and the Beauti- | 
ful (1952). 


DIED. Heinz Kohut, 68, controversial Vien- 
na-born psychoanalyst who broke with 
Freudian orthodoxy and attracted a cult 
following with his “self-psychology,” 
which insisted that the analyst should bol- 
ster a healthy narcissism in patients and 
not dwell on the traditional Oedipal con- 
flicts; of heart disease; in Chicago. 


DIED. Fred Lindstrom, 75, baseball Hall of 
Fame member who broke in with the pen- 
nant-winning 1924 New York Giants at 
18, becoming the youngest player ever to 
appear in the World Series, and racked up 
a career batting average of .311 in 13 sea- 
sons (his best year: 1930, when he hita tor- | 
rid .379); after a long illness; in Chicago. 
After retiring as a player, Lindstrom spent 
13 years as baseball coach at Northwest- 
ern University. 





DIED. Dexter M. Bullard, 83, psychiatrist and 
medical director from 1931 to 1969 of the 
Chestnut Lodge mental hospital in Rock- 
ville, Md., which pioneered in the use of 
psychoanalytic treatment for psychotic 
patients, instead of custodial care; in 
Rockville. Chestnut Lodge, founded in 
1910 by Bullard’s father, Dr. Ernest Bul- 
lard, was the setting for the 1964 novel / 
Never Promised You a Rose Garden, by 
onetime Patient Joanne Greenberg. 


DIED. Edmondo (“Papa”) Zacchini, 87, Ital- 
ian-born circus clown credited with devel- 
oping the perilous, modern “human can- 
nonball” act in 1922; in Tampa. Zacchini 
broke his right leg the first time he used a 
spring-powered cannon to hurl him 20 ft. 
When he came to the US. to join the 
Ringling Bros. & Barnum & Bailey circus 
in 1930, he had already designed com- 
pressed-air cannons that could send him 
or one of his six brothers flying 100 ft. 
through the air, although by the time he 
stopped performing the stunt in 1934 he 
had suffered four other leg fractures. 
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As Tommy grows,so dowe... 





with leadership brands. 


In packaged foods, « asual footwear, a Ponds Inc. 


children’s apparel, cosmetics, fragrances, 
health and beauty products, 
Chesebrough-Pond’s brands are the 
names Americans trust and turn to—day 
in, day out. This has helped us increase 
our sales and earnings for 25 years 
straight—and pay dividends without 
interruption since 1883. 

For an independent investment analysis, call Consistent profitable growth... 
your stockbroker. through leadership brands. 


‘Bess poNps Vaseline | Wlolphs 
Healthtex aziza [LG ones 


THESE BRAND NAMES ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF CHESEBROUGH PONDS, INC. AND ITS DIVISIONS 
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King wins a point for women’s sports with a John McEnroe-like Snoopy 


“If you come out, John, I'll 
let you serve,” coaxed a coy Bil- 
lie Jean King. “You can even 
pick your own linesman.” This 
last promise was one her quar- 
ry couldn't resist, and out from 
backstage came a head-band- 
ed, curly-haired, racquet- 
wielding Snoopy masquerading 
as a mild-mannered John McEn- 
roe. The arena was the Grand 
Ballroom at New York City’s 
Waldorf-Astoria, as the Sec- 
ond Annual Women’s Sports 
Foundation dinner served a 
sizable helping of awards and 
raised some $80,000 to encour- 
age women’s participation in 
sports. “I adore John,” Billie 
Jean commented, “but his bark 
is worse than his serve.” Fault! 


The math is simple: ten 
plus ten equals 20. But the rela- 
tionship between perfectly pro- 
portioned Bo Derek and her 
similarly endowed sister Kelly 
Collins seems rather more com- 
plex. Kelly, 20, who has 
worked as a sultry stand-in for 
her elder sister, is preparing to 
Slar in a new film called 
K.A.O.S., a campus whodunit 
Kelly, green at the acting 
game, confesses she is “scared 
to death,” but is not daunted by 
her sister's histrionic talents 
“Frankly, I haven't seen any- 
thing in which Bo showed she 
could act.” Although they may 
not be in the Olivia de Havilland— 
Joan Fontaine class of sibling ri- 
valry, their lapse of sisterly 
feeling proves that tens are eas- 
ily divisible 


Having learned the first 
rule of married life (it doubles 
the bills), Prince Charles, 32, has 
proclaimed a regal solution: a 


50% raise. Charles—unlike the 
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rest of his family—receives no 
allowance from the British 
government. As the Duke of 
Cornwall, Charles splits the 
duchy’s revenues fifty-fifty 
with the Treasury; last year he 
collected £275,000 tax free 
(more than $500,000). As the 
result of a new Treasury agree- 
ment, Charles, with an 18th 
century home in Gloucester- 
shire and a suite in Kensington 
Palace to keep up, will now 
pocket 75% of the revenues 


As an actor on stage and 


screen, Michael Moriarty, 40, 
knows the sting of critics’ 
barbs. But Moriarty, unlike 


most performers, can retaliate 
in kind. Last week he starred in 


a tart, off-Broadway mono- 
logue called Dexter Creed. 
written by himself. Moriarty 


portrays an acerbic, dyspeptic 
critic loosely modeled on John 
Simon, 56, the acerbic, dyspep- 


ee 





Charles raises his own pay 


tic drama critic for New York 
magazine. Simon considers 
himself an arbiter of high artis- 
tic standards. And clearly Dex- 
ter Creed doesn’t come up to 
them. In his review of the play 
this week, Simon growls: “Cru- 
el and unusual punishment.” 
For whom? The playgoer or 
Critic Simon? 





-| the scolding letter 





“Forgive me for saying 
this, but you're causing the 
President grave concern,” said 
President 
Ronald Reagan, it continued, 
“personally asked me to find 
out why you're holding back.” 
The letter, sent out in Septem- 
ber by the National Republi- 
can Senatorial Committee, 
over the signature of its chair- 
man, Senator Robert Packwood 
of Oregon, was intended to 
raise funds for G.O.P. senatori- 
al candidates. But the hector- 
ing, heavyhanded hard sell was 
too much for White House Po- 
litical Director Lyn Nofziger, 
who axed the appeal and la- 
beled it “the limit of fund-rais- 
ing hyperbole.” Packwood, 
who had not written the letter, 
left town without comment, 
but one committee spokesman 
confessed: “We'll be more cau- 
tious in using the President's 
name in the future.” 

By Richard Stengel 





Kelly Collins, Bo Derek's little sister, shows the satiny form she'll display in her new movie, K.A.0.S. 
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Deltais an airlinerunby morethan 36000 {°~ . peek eX, 





professionals. Like Rudy Wilson, Passenger | _ | --. eae as _ 
Service Agent. SS See ee — 

Rudy has been with Delta for 12 years. As a SSS ee Bi sp 
“red coat” he cancut through red tape inseconds. “~~ “S265! 


To help you with everything from ticketing tobaggage ~\2S>~ “She. 

to flight connections. ies — 
Chances are, you'll never need a Passenger Service Agent 

like Rudy. But when you do, you'll recognize him right away. 

He’ll be the one with the warm smile, helpful hand and bright 

red jacket. All tailored to make sure your Delta flight runs 

as smoothly as possible. He’s a Delta professional. 
Delta is ready when you are: 
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This is Delta’s Wide-Ride Lockheed L-1011 TriStar with 
cabins 8 feet high and 19 feet wide. You fly in quiet luxury. 
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Taste the intriguing liqueur from 
Italy. Taste the richness of real 
cream, the smoothness of fine 
KodbtoseMs)s)bettcketeleMelts( ae (Jitatots 
ingredients. 

Try it...Delizioso! 
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Give something ae, 


really sharp. divorced? 


Now you can meet other 
special people like yourself, 
through InterActions 

Our.system has brought 
thousands of people together 
for almost two decades. WE 
ARE THE RECOGNIZED 
LEADERS IN OUR FIELD 
Our individual counseling 
makes it easy for busy people 
to meet and enjoy those 
special times. 

Kirons* 80-200mm Macro Focusing Zoom. At 80mm, itS a por The time to do it is now 
trait lens. At 200mm, it a telephoto lens. At macro focus, its a Call today for your consul- 
close-up lens. And its everything in between. Give one to your tation or fill in coupon 
Nikon, Canon, Pentax, Olympus, Minolta, Konica or Yashica 


Contax this Christmas. And consider KI RON 
the possibilities. 


For your nearest dealer call 800-447-4700. In Illinois, call 800-322-4400. 


GAIL SHEEHY 


shows how Pathfinders turn 
life's obstacles into opportunities 


Pathfinders are people who discover healthy, 
creative, uncommon solutions to the com- 
mon crises of adult life. Drawing on four 
years of research and the experiences 

of 60,000 men and women, this new 
landmark bestseller shows through 
vivid portraits and dramatic 

examples how all of us 
can become Pathfinders 
in our own lives. 
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Harris and Trilling: undone by disengagement, novelized by criticism 


The Way to Treat a Lady 


MRS. HARRIS: THE DEATH OF THE SCARSCALE DIET DOCTOR 
by Diana Trilling; Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; 341 pages; $14.95 





he killing of Dr. Herman Tarnower by 

Jean Harris was—in current par- 
lance—an “upscale” crime. Accordingly, 
three upscale women were contracted to 
write books about it. Shana Alexander 
and Lally Weymouth are journalists with 
good exposure and better connections. Di- 
ana Trilling is a redoubtable essayist 
whose clear thinking and case-hardened 
prose have cut through much of the intel- 
lectual and political lard of the past 40 
years. 

The betting was that Trilling, 76, 
would turn out the most thoughtful ac- 
count, though not the fastest or most mar- 
ketable. One hesitates to deliver a verdict 
before all the evidence is in, but it is un- 
likely that Trilling’s treatment of Tar- 
nower’s death and Harris’ conviction will 
be bettered. As the 1981 calendar flattens 
against the wall, Mrs. Harris: The Death of 
the Scarsdale Diet Doctor seems the best 
nonfiction trade book of the year. 

This is due largely to what is known in 
the author's literary circle as resonance— 
the rich tone that even a tabloid subject 
causes when drawn across a perceptive 
and deeply cultured intelligence. Where 
newspaper readers saw the case as little 
more than an upper-middle-class rendi- 
tion of Frankie and Johnny (he done her 
wrong. Bang! Bang), Trilling sees a dra- 
ma worthy of the talents of Flaubert, Leo 
Tolstoy and F. Scott Fitzgerald. She also 
teases out enough class conflict to spin a 
dark web of one of egalitarian America’s 
most sensitive subjects. 

For hundreds of hours, Trilling ob- 
served the adjudication of this “respect- 
able murder” from a press seat in the 








White Plains county courthouse. Little es- 
capes an eye trained by the textures and 
details of the 19th century novel of man- 
ners. In fact, the Jean Harris case provides 
Trilling with all the things that she has 
found lacking in serious contemporary fic- 
tion: “Love and sexual passion, honor, 
money, envy, jealousy, greed, death, great- 
ness and meanness of spirit, the anguish- 
ing anatomy of class differences: all 
these which were once major themes of 
the novel were disappearing from litera- 
ture to find their home in television, 
whose falsifications steadily weakened 
our understanding of life even while we 


Mrs. Harri 

had bestirred himself, talked to his 
perhapsmadelovetoher.Atleastfor | 
the time being it might have dis- 
pelled her distress, bought the doctor 
his life and bought Mrs. Har- 
ris her life. 
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| once. The jury did not buy the story and 
















boasted our superiority to its influence.” 

The author does her bit to change this 
condition with a work of social criticism 
that reads like a novel, though she makes 
no Mailerian claims for the achievement. 
She heartily dislikes Tarnower, his “rep- 
tilian” face, his dictatorial and unimagi- 
native diet book and his Westchester, 
N.Y., house, which she finds “Japanoid” 
and “claustral.” From testimony and pri- 
vate conversation, she concludes that the 
cardiologist was “a small-time emotional 
imperialist,” and “a glutton for other peo- 
ple’s vulnerabilities.” She gleefully notes 
that he took a nightly laxative mixed with 
applesauce and that, according to the au- 
topsy report, the deceased was overweight 
by the standards set forth in his book, The 
Complete Scarsdale Medical Diet. 

Still, Tarnower is the real victim of 
the events of March 10, 1980. He is 
dead forever while Harris, once head- 
mistress of the Madeira school in Vir- 
ginia, has found a new outlet for her 
formidable organizational and tutorial 
talents among the inmates at the Bed- 
ford Hills Correctional Facility, The au- 
thor admits to an early sympathy for 
Harris, then 57, whom Tarnower re- 
placed as No. | companion with his sec- 
retary Lynne Tryforos, then 37. But as 
the trial progresses, Trilling grows in- 
creasingly disturbed by the accused's air 
of cultural superiority and emotional 
disengagement. At the evidence table, 
Harris examines her ex-lover’s blood- 
stained bedsheets with the dispassionate 
look of a dry cleaner. She takes notes 
and shuffles papers as if she were her 
lawyer's assistant, not his client. Her 
references to Tryforos are redolent with 
snootiness. Of Harris, says Trilling: “La- 
dylikeness is her great stock-in-trade.” 


t was also her undoing, along with the 

mink hat she wore before the jury and 
the incriminating “Scarsdale letter” to 
Tarnower in which Harris sounds like 
anything but a lady. The defense contend- 
ed that, despite the doctor’s multiple bul- 
let wounds, his death was “a tragic acci- 
dent.” Harris, it was argued, had driven 
all the way from her home in Virginia 
with a .32-cal. revolver to commit suicide 
after seeing “Hi” just one more time. The 
defendant described an ensuing struggle 
for the gun, which went off more than 


convicted Harris of murder in the second 
degree, defined as killing with a conscious | 
intent. Trilling does not buy the verdict. 
She believes that Jean Harris harbored a 
murderous rage but not premeditation. 
Of the lethal event itself, Trilling sug- 
gests that Harris did not lie; instead, her 
need to be right and respectable drove the 
truth into her subconscious. This conclu- 
sion is a long way from the annals of law. 
But in the court of literature, Trilling’s 
Jean Harris is a great portrait of an Amer- 
ican aberration. —By R.Z. Sheppard | 
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Chaim Potok 


Illuminations | 


THE BOOK OF LIGHTS | 





by Chaim Potok 
Knopf; 370 pages; $13.50 


Ibert Einstein ponders the young rab- 

bi’s last name: “Loran. That is, I be- 
lieve, also the name of a navigational in- 
strument, is it not?” As usual, the physicist 
is correct; the acronym for long-range 
navigation also describes the hero of 
Chaim Potok’s fifth and most ambitious 
novel. Although the author has retained a 
strong narrative drive, he has abandoned 
the matzo-barrel homilies that marked 
such early works as The Chosen and The 
Promise. Once again his themes are eth- 
nic, but his concerns are universal 

Orphaned in the late ‘30s, when his 
parents were killed in a now forgotten 
Arab-Israeli battle, Gershon Loran is 
raised by an uncle in a Brooklyn ghetto 
Surrounded by squalor, the teen-ager re 
fuses to succumb to despair. One summer 
night, he watches a mongrel bitch give 
birth to a litter of puppies. In a sudden 
rush of insight, resting on the roof of a ten- 
ement, he is seized by the miraculous: “He 
felt all caught up in the life of heaven and 
earth, in the mystery of creation, in the 
pain and inexhaustible glory of this single 
moment.” The Book of Lights charts Lo- 
ran’s search to re-create that epiphany 

In college and later the seminary, Lo- 
ran retreats from humanity, abandoning 
the generous philosophy of the Talmud for 
the magical pronouncements of the Kab- 
balah. A fellow student wonders: “Do you 
transform yourself in the night? Do you 
become a Rabbi Hyde?” No; Loran re- 
mains Rabbi Jekyll, a self-described Zwi- 
schenmensch, a between-man, traversing 
the border between reality and _ self- 
delusion. His girlfriend acutely observes 
‘Your eyes go somewhere else.” 

Certainly they are not focused on her 
or on his roommate Arthur Leiden, one of 
Potok’s most complex and compelling 
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We give you one thing other 
car rental companies dont. 
Everything. gegeg Ae 


Guaranteed pricing. 
There are no surprises 
at Hertz. Just ask us 
and we'll tell you 
in writing what 
your final rental ; > 
charges are 
before you go.* 






Special deals on 

vacation wheels. 

Whether you're 
going to Florida, 
California or any- 
where in the world, 
Hertz has special 
deals to make your vacation dollars go farther. 
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No charge as! 
for mileage. 
At Hertz, 
we give you free, unlimited mileage-any 
car, anywhere, 

round-trip or 
one-way.* 






Fast take-offs from airports. When you reserve your 
Hertz car, ask for our #1 Express Service” and you 
can go right from your plane to your car with- 
out stopping at the rental counter. 
(Available at most 
major airports.) 






The world’s largest fleet. With 
a fleet of cars big enough to 
stretch from Detroit to New 
York, chances are we’ve 
got the car you want- 
when you want it. 


More help to help. 
Hertz has more friendly 

people ready to help you 
than anyone. So call 1-800- 
654-3131 for reservations 
and we'll take it from there. 


® 







Herez *Guaranteed Pricing 
available at all Hertz 
corporate and participating 

licensee locations in the U.S. 
Refueling charges and state and local 
taxes are not included. On some one-way 
there may be a drop-off charge. 


#] For Everyone. 


Hertz rents Fords and other™ fine cars. 
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The Right Reverend 
John B. Coburn, Bishop of the 


Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts 

This is a book which should bring help to 
every person of whatever religious persua- 
sion (or indeed of none at all) who has to 
face the mystery of suffering, pain, and 
death. | have read it with admiration for its 
honesty and down-to-earth reality in deal- 
ing with the problems of human suffering; 
and I have been strengthened by its affir- 
mation of a religious faith which rings ab- 
solutely true. 













Norman Vincent Peale 
This is a book that all humanity needs. It 
will help one to understand the painful 
vicissitudes of this life and stand up to 
them creatively 


Andrew M. Greeley 


A touching, heart-warming book for those 
of us who must contend with suffering, 
and that, of course, is all of us 












Eugene Fisher, National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops 





Harold Kushner has written a highly per- 
sonal book, and a deeply moving one. Like 
the biblical book of Job, to which it owes 
so much, it is a statement of faith, not of 
theology. It should be read with that 
“inner eye” which lies within each of us, 
but of which we seldom speak 
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For everyone who 
hurt by 
here is a book 
that heals. 





HAROLD S. KUSHNER | 


sosx SChocken Books 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016 








life- 


Archibald MacLeish 


For thousands of years—ever since the 
beginning of human consciousness—the 
justification of the injustice of the universe 
has been the great unanswerable human 
question. Kushner’s book is more 

than the latest asking of those words. It is, 
in his own words, one of the first 
“responses” to them—one of the first 
“responses” the modern mind, in its tragic 
torment, can accept. A great many men 
and women who do not now expect to 
read such a book as this will read it. And 
thank him 


Elisabeth Kubler-Ross 


Offers a moving and humane approach to 
understanding life's windstorms. It raises 
many questions that will challenge your 
mind and test your faith regarding the 
ultimate questions of life and death 


Norman Cousins 


Almost every great novelist has dealt with 
the theme of inexplicable illness. ... Harold 
Kushner deals with this question with deep 
insight and provides invaluable 

reassurance 


Art Linkletter 


It is easily one of the most thought provok- 
ing books I have read in years. ... It should 
be must reading for everyone who deals 

with tragedy 


Alternate Selection 








A Book-of-the-Month Club 
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characters. Leiden’s father was a parent of 
the atomic bomb. The son’s heritage is a 
lifelong nightmare of incinerated birds in 
his Los Alamos backyard. But if Leiden 


Jr. is damned at night, he distributes bless- | 


ings by day: he induces his family to aid 
Gershon with a scholarship; later Leiden 
prevails upon “Uncle Albert” Einstein to 
make the journey from Princeton to the 
graduation. The favors are not returned; 
Loran is too busy probing his own psyche 
He has plenty of company. In "50s Ameri- 
ca, the Holocaust is not yet an obsession 
Instead, Topic A in synagogues and cafe- 
terias is the sins committed by Jews. The 
elder Leiden reflects, “We tinker with 
light and atomic bombs . .. No one is on 
more familiar terms with the heart of the 
insanity in the universe than is the Jew, 
and no one is more frenetic and untidy in 
the search for an answer We offer 
apocalypses in a pushcart.” 

And in starched khaki. Still searching 
for transcendence, Loran enlists in the 


Army to become the only rabbi in post- | 


truce Korea. As the young chaplain minis- 
ters to occupation troops, he wrestles less 
with the Kabbalah than with morale re- 


| ports and charts of the VD rate for enlisted 


men. On leave, he wanders around Japan, 
ill at ease in the crowded cities and out of 
place in the temples of Kyoto. In Hiroshi- 
ma, where “all the darkness and light of 
the species” lurks in the ruins, he is joined 
by Leiden, now a fellow chaplain. Before 
the monument to the dead, Leiden recites 
Kaddish, the prayer for mourners. As a 
polite but stunned Japanese couple watch 
in the cold wind of the peace park, Loran 
sounds an amen that is wrenched from his 
soul. At last he has found a moral location, 
an identity outside of selfhood 

The novelist’s prose may be excessive- 
ly plain, but neither his text nor his cast is 
simple. Potok knows that personal illumi- 
nations, like those of physics, are transito- 
ry: the glow of a Brooklyn coal furnace, 
the sunshine on Mount Fuji, the ambigu- 
ous light of the atom and the consolations 
of philosophy do not stay. They must be 
discovered again and again, generation af- 
ter generation. Ironically, it is that sense of 
impermanence that grants the novel its 
sense of durability and makes it, literally 
a book of lights By J.D. Reed 


Fancy Footwork 


DEBTS OF HONOUR 
by Michael Foot 
Harper & Row; 240 pages; $13.95 


4 tis as if Tip O'Neill had published a se- 
ries of erudite feuilletons on such figures 
as Hawthorne, Henry Adams and Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst; or Howard Baker 
had come out with a sheaf of witty com- 
mentaries on the likes of Whitman, Santa- 
yana and Bernard Baruch. Michael Foot 
is, after all, not a professional man of 
letters. He is a politician, the leader 
of Britain’s Labor Party, and, as such, 
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THIS YEAR, DRIVE HOME 
THE BEST DEAL OF ALL. 


if you've been buying a new car every two to three years, 
this is the year to Easy Lease™ instead. With a good credit 
rating, you can Easy Lease the car you want — and enjoy 


some very timely advantages 
Now you can drive home a deal that won't tie up 


your money. With Easy Lease, you don't lock up your 
money in the purchase of a car So you can use that money | 
to lock in today’s high interest rates on savings. And here's | 
another good deal: your Easy Lease monthly payments will | 
probably be lower than purchase monthly payments for the | 

| 


same Car 


Now you can get $50 back on a car you don't buy. 
Just fill in the coupon and take it to any Easy Lease 

dealer listed below. Then choose the car you want and L 
apply for your Easy Lease by December 1, 19871. After 
your Easy Lease contract is processed, you'll receive a 


$50 rebate check from Continental Bank! 


Now get the whole story. Your Easy Lease dealer 


CHICAGO 





Broadway Volkswagen 
Lee Calan Imports 
Fanning Cadillac inc. 
Grand-Eim AMC/Jeep Inc 
Bob O'Connor Ford 
Ostrow Motors Inc. 

Joe Perillo Pontiac-BMW 


Patnsha Leasing 
Ron Postma Chevrolet inc 
Warren Buick 


NORTH 





Bernard Chevrolet 


Uibertwille 


Budget Lease Company 


Loren Buick! Glenview 


Humph 
Caaitlac-oldsmobile 
Rockford 


Ladendorf Leasing Co. 
Ladendorf Olds) Des Plaines 


Motor Werks of 
Barrington Inc 
Barnngton 

Ray Leasing 

Ray Oldsmobile) Park Ridge 


SOUTH 





Jack Brown 

AMC/Jeep/Renault inc 
vmpia Fields 

Jack Brown Buick inc. 
hicago Heights 

Harold Motors 


mpia Fields 


Ted Horton Chevrolet Inc. 


Harvey 


Fred James Buick 

Blue island 

Kickert Datsun 

Harvey 

Peter Levin Pontiac Inc. 
Chicago Heights 


McBroom Cadillac & AMC 


Kans akee 
McKeever Volkswagen, Inc. 


Name 


can explain fully how a lease works — and how it works to 
your advantage. So don't wait. There's never been a better 
time to get a better deal with Easy Lease 


$50 REBATE 
on any car you Easy Lease by December 1. 


Fill out this Coupon and take to any Easy Lease dealership. Easy Lease 
a car by December 1, 1981, and Continental Bank will mail you a 
$50 rebate check 





Midiothian Toyota-BMW 


Midicthian 

Royal Chrysier/ 

Plymouth Inc 

Midictruan 

Svitak Buick Inc 

Benwn 

Jack Thompson Oldsmobile 
Oak Lawn 

Toyota of Chicago Heights 
Chicago Heights 

Watson Oldsmobile 

Harvey 

Witte Chevrolet inc 

Alsip 

Yanson Chevrolet Inc. 


Crucago Herghts 


WEST 
A.C Imports 


Palatine 

Continental Motors 
Countryside 

Currie Motors inc. 


Countryside 

















Address 
City State zip 
Dealer 

(Or CONTINENTAL BANK 


This coupon must be attached to the Easy Lease 


contract dated on or before December 1, 1981 a 


asy Lease 1s a service of Continental Illinois National Bank 


4 Trust Company of Chicago, offered exclusively through 
the dealers listed below 


Elgin Auto Leasing 

Elgin 

Family Ford inc. 

West Chicago 

Fencl-Tufo Chevrolet inc 
clendale Heights 
Franklin-Weber Pontiac 
Schaumburg 


Gartner Buick 
” 


Aurora . 


Olaf Gjovik Chev./Olds. inc. 


Sandvach 


Hinsdale Porsche Audi Inc. 


Hinsdale 


Krumphoilz 
Chevrolet/Buick 
West Chicago 
Laurel Motors 
Westmont 

Long Chevrolet 


Elmhurst 


Matson AMC/Jeep/ 
Renault Inc. 
Wheaton 


McAuliffe Buick 
Villa Park 
McGrath Buick 
Elgin 
Ed Murphy Buick inc 
Schaumburg 
Parkway Leasing Inc. 
Northwest L/M) Schaumburg 
Quality Toyota 

len Ellyn 


Roselle AMC/Jeep/ 

Renault Inc. 

xchaumburg 

Schaumburg Dodge Inc 

Schaumburg 

Stella Buick Inc. 

Oak Park 

Union Leasing 

Larry Faul Oldsmobile 

x<naumMouTg 

Woodfield Ford 
haumburg 

Zimmerman Pontiac 








LECTRIC SHAVE 
MAKES YOUR BRISTLES STAND UP 
FOR A CLOSER SHAVE. 


Lectric Shave is putting its money where your 
face is. Here's the deal: apply Lectric Shave® to 
one side of your face. Then use your electric 
razor. Compare the Lectric Shave side with the 
dry side. The Lectric Shave side should feel 
closer, smoother. That's because Lectric ah i ce 
Shave makes your beard stand up. So you “hin meee 


Lectric Snave Guarantee Offer 


shave closer, faster, with less irritation. 5036, Hicksvile, NewYork 11816. 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 








"Imagine a seven-year-old criminal 
» who still believes in the tooth fairy! 

~ ...CITY KID is a compelling, poignant tale that 

is full of wisdom:”— Vance Packard 


In this true story of her work with a troubled 
big-city second grader, “Mary MacCracken writes as 
if there is no adventure in all the world more 
wonderful than helping a child to get untwisted and 
to grow well—and of course, she is absolutely 
right:’— Eda LeShan 


“Moving, wise and wryly humorous.” 
—Publishers Weekly 


MARY f 


MacCRACKEN 
author of LOVEY and 
A CIRCLE OF CHILDREN 











Michael Foot 


A comfort to the mother tongue. 








his country’s shadow Prime Minister. | 

Such stateside equivalents are almost 
beyond imagination. On their feet, Ameri- 
can politicians may have commanded a 
vigorous rodomantade, salted with the Bi- 
ble and tall tales. But sitting down to write, 
few since the founding fathers have 
proved to be on more than speaking terms 
with the language (a present-day excep- 
tion: Daniel Patrick Moynihan). The Brit- 
ish Parliament, on the other hand, has al- 
ways been a veritable academy of 
accomplished scribblers, as the examples 
of Benjamin Disraeli, A.P. Herbert, Win- 
ston Churchill—and now Foot—attest. 
This may not necessarily make for better 
politics, but it is surely a comfort to the 
mother tongue. 

The best of these biographical and lit- 
erary essays flash with the fervor and as- 
surance ofa man nurtured on late Victori- 
an intellectuality, steeped in 1930s 
radicalism and tempered by more than 30 
years on Fleet Street. He makes no apolo- 
gy for his bookishness: “Men of power 
have no time to read; yet the men who do 
not read are unfit for power.” He draws a 
charming portrait of his father, who 
passed on his bibliophilia, and a colorfully 
contradictory one of his father-figure, 
Lord Beaverbrook. Foot reminisces 
warmly about his exasperating fellow 
journalist Randolph Churchill, but re- 
peats the remark that he “should not be al- 
lowed out in private.” He sketches a 
learned dissertation on the political signif- 
icance of Disraeli’s novels and states the 
case for Hazlitt as England’s Shakespeare 
of prose. 

Rather, he overstates the case, as he 
does most of the time. These are Foot’s 
mentors and heroes, and he cannot resist 
eulogizing them any more than he can re- 
sist retroactively converting them, even 
| the most unreconstructed Tories, to so- 

cialism. In the process, he unabashedly re- 
veals himself as something that many a 
politician would not readily admit to be- 
ing: human —By Christopher Porterfield 
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EASTERN’S UNLIMITED MILEAGE FARE 
IS FALLING THIS FALL. 





If you really like to travel, this fall is the season 
for you. Because from September 15 to Decem- 
ber 14, you can enjoy Eastern’s Unlimited 
Mileage Fare and save. 


FOR $449-$472° 


For just $449-$472 per person, you can visit 
your choice of up to 21 cities in Eastern’s U.S., 
the Bahamas, Bermuda and San Juan. 

Just make your reservations and purchase your 
tickets at least 14 days in advance. Two adults 
must travel together for the entire trip, or one 
adult and two children. For one adult alone it’s 
$100 more. If you have children, bring them 
along. Children 2-11 get a new half-fare discount. 
You must travel for at least one week, but not 
ny than three weeks. And you may take up to 
21 flights with us. 


FOR $499-$524° 
If you'd like to include Mexico, the Caribbean, 
Central and South America, the fare is just 
$499-$524 per person. 


OVER 65, SAVE MORE. 

If you're over 65 years of age, you can save an 
additional $50 on either fare and travel alone at no 
additional cost. So call your Travel Agent or 
Eastern Airlines soon. That way, when autumn 
leaves start to fall, you can leave for wherever 


you like. 






Evansville, Ind. Orlando, Fla. 
Mérida Fort Myers, Fla. (Walt Disney World) 
Mexico City Gainesville, Fla. Pensacola, Fla. 
Puerto Vallarta Greensboro/ Philadelphia, Pa. 
South America: High Point/ Phoenix, Ariz. 
Barranquilla, Col. Winston-Salem, N.C. Pittsburgh, Pa 
Greenville/ Portland, Ore. 
DOMESTIC Spartanburg, S.C Providence, R.1 
Albany, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. Raleigh/ 
Albuquerque, N.M. Springfield, Durham, N.C. 
Allentown/ Houston, Texas Reno, Ney. 
Bethlehem/ Indianapolis, Ind. Richmond, Va. 
Easton, Pa. Jacksonville, Fla. Rochester, N.Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. Las Vegas, Nev. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Austin, Texas Los Angeles, Calif San Antonio, Texas 
Baltimore, Md. Louisville, Ky. San Francisco, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. Melbourne, Fia. Sarasota/ 
Boston, Mass. Miami/ Bradenton, Fla. 
Buffalo, N.Y. Ft. Lauderdale/ Savannah, Ga. 
Charleston, S.C. Hollywood, Fla. Seattle/ 
Charlotte, N.C Milwaukee, Wis. Tacoma, Wash. 
Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis/ St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Columbia, S.C. Mobile, Ala. Tallahassee, Fla. 
Columbus, Ohio Nashville, Tenn. ‘Tampa/ 
Corpus Christi, Texas New Orleans, La. St. Petersburg/ 
Dallas/Ft. Worth, New York, N.Y. Clearwater, Fla. 
Texas Newark, N.J. ‘Tucson, Ariz. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. Norfolk, Va. Washington, D.C. 
Denver, Colo. Oklahoma City, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Detroit, Mich. Wilkes-Barre/ 
. Scranton, Pa. 
























EASTERN 


WE HAVE TO EARN OUR WINGS EVERY DAY... 
*Travel is in coach section and fares vary depending on taxes for routes flown. Seats are limited, and are not available over certain 


holiday periods. There are stopover 


ments. Itinerary may not be chan, 


require 
commencing through 12/14/81. All fares subject to change. fron 
© Travel may not originate in Barranquilla. © 1981 Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 


after initial departure. Fares quoted good on travel 
Yavel to and from Canada not included. 











Samurai Killing on the Market 








Taking business tips from a 17th century Japanese hero 


Oo n Wall Street, when Miyamoto Musa- 
shi talks, people listen. Musashi, as 

everyone on the street knows, was a leg- 
| endary Japanese samurai who killed more 
than 60 people in duels. He did not really 
know a bull from a bear and had nothing 
whatever to say to the American financial 
community during his lifetime (1584- 
1645), or for the 336 years thereafter. But 
in 1981 he became a star, shortly after Ad- 
vertising Executive George Lois, in a col- 
| umn in Adweek wrote these fateful words 

“The Japanese entrepreneur is not 





ing 2,000 to 3,000 copies in the past two 
months, and climbing. Overlook Press, 
the publisher, even got a phone call asking 
if Musashi was available for a talk show 
“It was crazy and amazing,” says Over- 
look Editor Mark Gompertz. “We origi- 
nally brought out this book in 1974, purely 
for the martial-arts enthusiasts. It was 
barely noticed. But we have just gone into 
the ninth printing and sold 75,000 
copies—most of them this year.” 

For his $12.95, a buyer of Musashi's 

































book gets a slender tome only 96 pages 
long: 28 pages of highly scrutable samurai 
pictures and 68 pages of not so scrutable 
prose. It is anything but scrutable. 
“Sleepiness can be passed on, and 
yawning can be passed on. Time can be 
passed on also,” says the author. In one of 
the clearer and most stoic passages, Musa- 
shi says a warrior should consider himself 
already dead. “Thus becoming one with 
the Way of the warrior, you can pass 
through life with no possibility of failure 
and perform your office properly.” Rough 
translation: you are already dead, you do 


not have anything to lose and so can take | 


all sorts of risks. 

Musashi goes on to explain how to 
stab an enemy, how to intimidate and 
how to think oneself into an enemy’s 
mind, He writes: “You must utterly cut 
the enemy down so that he does not re- 
cover his position.” Among American 
brokers and executives, this heavily un- 
derlined passage is taken to mean that 


the Japanese businessman is really play- | 


ing hardball. “The message is very clear,” 
says Robert Allio, dean of the school of 
management at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. “Business needs to be ap- 
proached as though one were a warrior 
You can’t win by dabbling or playing the 
role of a dilettante.” Over at Lehman 
Bros. Kuhn Loeb, Ray McAllister, a port- 
folio manager, complains that “the Musa- 








shi ‘risk-everything, lose-everything’ phi- | 


losophy does not really lend itself to 
managing stocks and bonds.” Dreyfus’ 
Stein found the book “a little rough.” Says 
he: “Its kill-the-enemy kind of competi- 
tion is not our style. I'd rather have living 
competition.” 

The book is filled with homilies famil- 
in the Western tradition: “Practice 
makes perfect,” “Think big,” “He 


lar 





| nurtured at an Asian equivalent of 
our Harvard Business School. In- 
stead, he studies, lives and works ac- 
| cording to an almost mythic tome 
| written in 1645 by the great samurai, 
Miyamoto Musashi the classic A 
Book of Five Rings.” 
Lois now says he wrote the piece 
tongue in cheek.” But in a financial 
and business community jittery about 
Japanese success, it was no joke. 
Within a week Howard Stein, chair- 
man of the Dreyfus Corp., was on the 
horn to Lois. Where could he get the 
book? The presidents of Gulf + 
Western and Clairol called too, and 
so did the chairman of the Beefsteak 
Charlie’s chain and the proprietor of 
Manhattan's pricey Four Seasons 
restaurant. Whole clusters of secre- 
taries began showing up at the Coles 
bookstore near Wall Street, eager to 
acquire Musashi for their waiting 
bosses. At midtown Manhattan’s gi- 
ant Barnes & Noble bookstore, A 
Book of Five Rings is currently ninth 


Book jacket shows author practicing swordsmanship 


‘A BOOK. OF FIVE RINGS 





me | : P a0 eo ; 
who hesitates is lost." Musashi’s nine 


commandments of strategy’ include 
such lessons as “Do not think dishon- 
estly,” “Pay attention even to trifles,” 
“Perceive those things which cannot 
be seen.” Concedes Daniel Scherrer, 
a manager of corporate communica- 
tion programs at IBM in Armonk, 
N.Y.: “If you look at the list, they are 


at you through the aura of history, 
from another culture, it’s a more dra- 


he finds the list very useful in semi- 
nars on how corporations like IBM 


and with their own employees 


A uthor Musashi made his killings, 
all nonfinancial, between the 
ages of 13 and 30, then retired toa life 
of philosophy, calligraphy and spiri- 
tuality based on the martial arts. His 
book owes a little something to Zen, 











on the nonfiction bestseller list, sell- 


“Tongue in cheek” but no joke in a time of jitters. 
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Shinto and Confucian principles. Un- 
like the chivalrous works that sprang 
from the pens of European knights, 
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all really clichés. But when they come | 


matic way to present them.” He says | 





should communicate with the public | 
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_ Behavior | 


there is no hint of fair play or courtly be- 
havior in his book. Nobody gives—or asks 
for—any quarter. In some of the killings 
he recounts, he seems as eager to bush- 
whack a victim as did Billy the Kid. In Ja- 
pan, the modern Musashi boom dates 
from 1935, when the late novelist Eiji Yo- 
shikawa launched a historical novel on 
the hero that ran daily in a Japanese 
newspaper for four years. (The English- 
language version of that story, Musashi, 
published here in August, runs about one- 
third that length, 970 pages.) That work 
inspired a long round of samurai movies in 
Japan. George Lois says he got the idea for 
the Adweek column when a friend, Masai- 
chi Kaneda, a famous retired baseball 


pitcher in Japan, entertained him for four | 


days with tales of Musashi and how useful 
his advice is in business and sports 

The heart of that advice is a kind of 
samurai stoicism, rudely summed up as 
“slash swiftly and without warning.” Its 


Osaka workers listening to company slogans 
Loyalty, honesty and slashing the enem) 


finer meanings, however, are hidden 
Bradford Brown, head of Nihon Services 
Corp. in New York, which specializes in 
complex translations from Japanese texts, 
says that the central concept of heiho 
(translated as strategy) actually refers to 
demeanor, outlook. “It is really untrans- 
latable,” Brown admits. “To read the book 
in its present form takes either tremen- 
dous intuitive understanding or academic 
training.” Brown is readying a competing 
translation of at least 200 exhaustive 
pages for a large-scale paperback that 
Bantam Books will soon be laying on the 
American Musashi market 

In Japan, businessmen are politely 
pleased but mystified by all the atten- 
tion being paid to their hero. “It’s good 
to know that things have begun to go 
both ways across the Pacific,” said one 
executive. “After all, we went to pieces 
when we first saw Henry Fonda playing 
Wyatt Earp.’ By John Leo. Reported by 
Frederick Ungehever/New York 
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Risky Rendezvous at Swatow 








Bold expedition smuggles 1 million Bibles into mainland China 


he beach near the mainland Chinese 

village of Gezhou, code named 
“Mike,” looked deserted in the moonlight. 
Just offshore, in a glassy South China sea, 
a crew member on the seagoing tugboat 
Michael signaled inland with three sharp 
flashes of a hand-held light. Almost im- 
mediately, three answering flashes came 
from the shadowy trees at the edge of the 
300-yd. beach. Suddenly, hundreds of fig- 
ures swarmed silently down to the water's 
edge, where they had a brief and emotion- 
al rendezvous with their foreign visitors. 
The long-awaited and highly covert task 
that evening: unloading and distributing 
more than | million contraband Chinese- 
language Bibles. The 232-ton cargo of 
books had been printed in the U.S. and 
was smuggled 200 miles up the Chinese 
coast from Hong Kong in the largest oper- 
ation of its kind in the history of China. 

TIME has learned that the remarkable 
| mission, dubbed Project Pearl and execut- 
ed with military precision last June, was 
engineered by Open Doors with Brother 
Andrew International, a nondenomina- 
tional, evangelical missionary organiza- 
tion based in Ermelo, The Netherlands. 
The group has specialized in smuggling Bi- 
bles mostly into Communist countries for 
some two decades. The purpose of Project 
Pearl was to bring badly needed copies of 
the Scriptures to 5 million Chinese Protes- 
tants, who worship under the watchful eye 
of the Peking government in an estimated 
50,000 “house churches.” Many of these 
churches were formed after the Cultural 
Revolution of the late "60s, when Chinese 
Christians were persecuted and their regu- 
lar places of worship closed. Now even the 
more tolerant regime of Vice Chairman 
Deng Xiaoping and Premier Zhao Ziyang 
has begun to bristle at the swift expansion 
of the house church movement, and is 
hardly likely to countenance the Bible 
smuggling effort. Says an American ex- 
Marine who led Project Pearl: “Between 
obedience to God and obedience to men, 
we choose obedience to God.” 

Project Pearl, a name inspired by Mar- 
thew 13:45 (“The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a merchant man, seeking goodly 
pearls”), had its beginnings in late 1979, 
when Open Doors was approached secretly 
by a house church leader, who urgently re- 
quested Old and New Testaments. Under 
the guidance of Open Doors President 
Anne van der Bijl, 53, staffers began raising 
money for the mission in the U.S. through 
dinners, direct mailand TV spots. The aim 
of the campaign was disclosed, but not the 
way the mission would be accomplished. 
Cost of the venture: $6 million, of which 
$3.5 million came from the U.S. and Cana- 
da and $2.5 million from abroad. 
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Simultaneously, local operatives in the 
Southeast China port of Swatow, the city 
near the planned landing, made hundreds 
of area photographs and closely moni- 
tored local Chinese security forces. The 
plan, completed last December, called for 
a sturdy tug to tow a partly submersible 
barge loaded with 232 one-ton blocks, 
each packed with 48 waterproof boxes 
containing 90 Bibles. 

Thomas Nelson Publishers of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., a religious house, agreed to 
produce the million copies. Photographic 
plates ofa Union version Bible, first trans- 





lated into Chinese in 1919, were forward- 
ed to the U.S. from Hong Kong. The 
printing bill for the leather-bound, 629- 
page volumes of the complete Scriptures 
was $1.4 million. The Bibles were trans- 
ported last spring to Hong Kong in a con- 
tainer ship. 


A specially chosen 20-member inter- 
national crew began to practice dry 
runs on secluded Mindoro Island in the 
Philippines. A special 100-ft. barge was 
built, and, for $480,000, the tug Michael 
was bought in Singapore. Finally, the as- 
sault party sailed for Hong Kong to pick 
up its illicit cargo. At the last moment, a 
planned Easter Sunday landing at Swatow 
was scrubbed by Van der Bijl because of 
concern that Chinese authorities might be 
alerted to the plan. Two months later, the 
crew sent a cryptic message to agents in 
Swatow: “We are going to have a dinner 
party, expecting so many people that we 
have arranged 21 teacups and cooked 18 


Project Pearl barge taking on plastic-wrapped crates of Bibles in Hong Kong harbor 
“Between obedience to God and obedience to men, we choose obedience to God.” } 





Religion ——____ 





bowls of rice.” D-day, in other words, 
would take place at 2100 hours, June 18. 
The show was on. The Michael 
weighed anchor, feigned a southward 
course toward Manila, then swung north 
up the Chinese coast. At one point, a ty- 
phoon threatened to engulf the frail expe- 
dition, but fortunately, the storm veered 
out to sea. Entering the harbor at Swatow, 
the crew had another bad moment when a 
Chinese gunboat approached, only to pass 
by harmlessly. The unloading process went 
smoothly as villagers snipped packets of 
Bibles from the submerged barge with rope | 
cutters supplied by thesmugglers, then car- 
ried them to waiting bikes, busesand trucks | 
(Open Doors clandestinely had supplied | 
$75,000 to hire the vehicles), But about four 
hours after the departure of the Michael, an 
army patrol turned up unexpectedly in 








Gezhou village. The patrol stormed the 
beach, arresting hundreds who were still at 
work carting off the Bibles. Subsequently, | 
according to Hong Kong reports, most of 
the prisoners were released. 
Open Doors now estimates that some 
% to 80% of the Bibles wound up in the 
possession of house church groups, some 
as far as 3,000 miles away in Heilongjiang 
and Xinjiang provinces. So far, Peking has 
remained silent, but the illegal distribu- 
tion of Bibles is certain to rankle the hier- 
archy of Peking’s official religious estab- 
lishment, the Chinese Three-Self Patriotic 
Church. It has attempted to bring the 
house churches under closer control by 
printing its own Bibles, although it has de- 
livered only 135,000 copies since 1979. 
Project Pearl, meanwhile, already has 
inspired calls from potential donors will- 
ing to finance massive new Bible-smug- 
gling ventures to China or behind the Iron 
Curtain. —By Russ Hoyle. Reported by Bing 
W. Wong/Hong Kong 
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Worth the Wait 


A TOWN LIKE ALICE 
PBS, Sundays to Nov. 8, 9 p.m. 


or decades, Australia’s chief enter- 

tainment export was raw talent, The 
land of English immigrants was a billa- 
bong from which promising young art- 
ists, actors and singers lost little time in 
emigrating. Then, out of government 
grants and an informal consortium of 
gifted newcomers, there emerged an 
Australian film industry, which in the 

| past decade has become the world’s 
most vital national cinema, extravagant- 
ly creative, fiercely indigenous. 

Now, some of those same film makers 
are bending their energies to improving 
the quality of Australian television, and 
programs from Down Under have started 
showing up in the US. The astringent 
soap opera Prisoner: Cell Block H broke 
the ice in 1980, but with the cleaver of 
melodrama. Then the mini-series Against 
the Wind, a saga about the settling of the 
Australian frontier, won critical applause 
and respectable ratings in syndication, No 
question; the Aussies were coming. With 
A Town Like Alice, the six-hour drama 
that opens Masterpiece Theater's elev- 
enth season, they may have arrived. 

It is quite a pedigree of raves and rat- 
ings that Alice brings with her. In Britain 
this summer, the series scored with the 

| critics and drew an average of 30% of the 
audience, close to the record set by Roots 
and Holocaust. Back home it was some- 
thing of a national event, averaging 70% 
of the audience in most major cities, and 
going as high as 75% in Adelaide 

| Based on Nevil Shute’s 1950 novel, the 
script by Tom Hegarty and Rosemary 
Anne Sisson begins in Malaya in 1941. An 








English typist named Jean Paget (Helen 
Morse) is 20 and moseying through a life 
of blissful boredom on a cricket pitch 
when the Japanese invade the country. 
They force the women into an aimless od- 
yssey, trudging on blistered feet from one 
village to another. Many die; all lose their 
imperial hauteur. But Jean shows her 
spine and sinew, arguing with her captors, 
keeping order in her depleted ranks. She is 
man enough for every adversity—and 
woman enough for Joe Harman (Bryan 
Brown), a raffish Aussie ranch hand 
whom she meets on the road. Joe is strong, 
abrupt, resourceful, a right charmer who 


falls for Jean but will not make a move be- | 


cause he believes her to be married. After 
the Japanese catch him stealing some 
chickens for Jean and the other women, 
Joe is tortured and left to die 

This is the story Jean relates, back in 
London after the war, to an aging solicitor 
(Gordon Jackson) who is surprised to find 
himself in love with this remarkable wom- 
an. He will help Jean and hinder Joe as 
they try to re-establish contact over the 
years and across the British Empire 


ade for $1.4 million, Alice looks as 

handsome as any Heaven's Gate 
(with location shooting in London, Ma- 
laysia, Australia and New Zealand). At 
times, Producer Henry Crawford and Di- 
rector David Stevens linger indulgently 
over this spectacular sunset, that dramatic 
moment. Alice might have had twice the 
impact at half the length. But there are re- 
wards for its attenuation: the viewer gets 
to share six hours with some remarkable 
actors. 

Gordon Jackson, best known as Hud- 
son, the starchy belowstairs patriarch of 
Upstairs, Downstairs, can mull a line of 
dialogue as if it were a mouthful of old 
port; but it’s best just to watch the life and 
color seep out of that creased and kindly 
face as he says goodbye to the woman he 
dares not tell he loves. Brown, who co- 
starred in Breaker Morant, has fine, 
sharp features and a sharper tongue and 
wit; he conveys an assured, untamable 
masculinity. In Hollywood he could be 
the new Gary Cooper; in Australia he can 
be himself. 

Brown is the diamond-in-the-rough to 
Helen Morse’s star sapphire. Dark-eyed, 
long-necked, plain and serenely beautiful, 
Morse has some of the aristocratic reserve 
of Jane Alexander, and a lot of Vanessa 
Redgrave’s passionate __ intelligence. 
Whether as a wily survivor of war or a 
kind of Harvey Girl entrepreneur of the 
Outback, Morse acts, behaves, reposes 
splendidly. And when she and Brown fi- 
nally declare their mutual love, the 
Queensland night sends up skyrockets. 
“Was it worth the wait?” she asks Joe, 
who grins and grunts, “Whadda you reck- 
on!” His reply might serve as the viewer's 
response to Helen Morse and the best of A 
Town Like Alice. —By Richard Corliss 


‘TV 1, Jackie O 


JACQUELINE BOUVIER KENNEDY 
ABC, Oct. 14, 8 p.m, E.D.T. 


he reputations of Nell Gwyn, Marie 

Antoinette and Lady Diana prove it: 
courtesans and consorts can lodge in leg- 
end as securely as the men they serve. 
They dress the naked throne of power 
with their glamour, sex, humanity; they 
provide a public-relations link between 
master and mass. They need do nothing 
special, for they become what they marry. 
Jacqueline Bouvier Kennedy Onassis only 
needed to sign a brace of marriage con- 
tracts. Because the other signatories were 
a young American as powerful as Minos 
and an aging Greek as rich as Croesus, she 
became the best-known woman in the 
world. 

How appropriate, then, that in this 
three-hour TV movie she is impersonated 
by Jaclyn Smith, the Charlie's Angels 
alumna whom a PEOPLE poll designated 
“the most beautiful woman in America.” 
Royalty should play royalty, even in a 
pageant as pedestrian as this, Writer-Di- 
rector Steven Gethers sketches a triptych 
of scenes from the life of young Jacqueline 
(“Not Jackie,” as she firmly cautions). At 
first she is a solemn young equestrian, a 
pawn in her parents’ grim power struggle 
for her love. Later, she is a budding jour- 
nalist and the apple of Senator Jack Ken- 
nedy’s roving eye. The film climaxes with 
the White House years, when she plays 
Guinevere in a contentious Camelot, act- 
ing as Jack’s shy, willful, loving wife and 
then as his elegant widow. 

In the film’s first scene, young Jacque- 
line’s rakehell father (Rod Taylor) roars 
home from an all-night frolic, and his 
haughty wife (Claudette Nevins) confronts 
him in full dominatrix re- 
galia: breeches, riding crop 
and withering stare. Ifonly 
the film had been subjected 
to some of the same disci- 
pline. The camera glides 
discreetly through New- 
port drawing rooms 
and Georgetown dining 
rooms—always the visitor 
on a guided tour, nev- 
er the Knowledgeable 
Source with some dirt to 
dish. Jaclyn Smith is a 
stunner and a competent 
actress; as J.AK., James 
Franciscus brings crinkled 
eyes and a Boston accent 
that he engages seemingly 
at whim. But the movie 
never comes to life, as love 
story or tragedy or even 
tattletale. The Queen of 








Celebrity deserves bet- 
ter, and so do her avid 
subjects —R.C, Leading lady 
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